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INDIC MANUS^IfTS AT THE 
ANNENBERG RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


STEPHEN HILLYER LEVITT 


Institute in Merion, Pennsylvania, until 
recently known as the Dropsie College and located in Philadelphia, 
has in its Library’s manuscript collection four Indie rrianuscripts. . 

The first three of these come from the collection of illustrated 
manuscripts which belonged to John Frederick Lewis (1860-1932), 
most of which collection went to the Free Library of Philadelphia. 
See Muhammad Ahmed Simsar, Oriental Manuscripts of the John 
Frederick Lewis Collection in the Free Library of Philadelphia . . . 
(Philadelphia, 1937) for those of John Frederick Lewis’ Indie manus- 
cripts which went to the Free Library. Still other of John Frederic 
Lewis’ Indie manuscripts seem to have gone to Horace Poleman, and 
from Poleman to the University of Pennsylvania’s Indie manuscript 
collection and to the personal manuscript collection of W. Norman 
Brown. 

The texts in these first three Annenberg Research Institute manus- 
cripts were listed in Horace Poleman’s Census of Indie Manuscripts 
in the United States and Canada, American Oriental Series 14 (New 
Haven, 1938), but as is the case with such brief listings, the texts 
are inadequately described and, on this account, errors were made. 
Some of these errors have already crept into the New Cdtahgus 
Catalogorum. 

These three Annenberg Indie manuscripts come from the Punjab 
Hills. Two (MSS. 223 and 224) are hymnals of which each con- 
tains a large number of texts. One of these (MS. 224) is illustrated 
with two miniature paintings. These two manuscripts were examined 
by the writer in person. The other (MS. 222) is a hymnal of two 
texts only, also iUustrated with two miniature paintings. This latter 
manuscript, however, is at present out of place or missing. ; A color 
photograph of one of its illustrations and facing text, though, is in 
file, and a recataloguing was done on the basis of this and the listings 
in Horace Poleman’s Census of Indie Manuscripts in the United States 
and Canada. ^ 

These three manuscripts proy^ to!;, 6^, v^^Y'liitefesting. ' ' ' 

In one (MS. 223), ;|iorne;^'lte;!iy5S^:‘’sippear to 'be copies of 
texts for which there are <ux|y,^few 'ofi& on record. Other 

hymns are the only copies rej^is^ ilb 'date- of the texts in question, 
We way have autdgraphs !r- ifejioscidpt. The outlook of the 
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manuscript is primarily §aiva belief, 

Visnu. it cduiioi u manuscr pt probably comes 

Hills the manuscript comes. While the manus i t- 

f ms. idtp 18th or 19th c., its date is uncertain, 
from the late l6th or ivin c , - ting on account of their 

Thf^ other two manuscripts are inicrcbuug vn 
The oth ^ manuscript presently out 

miniature paintmgs. One (M . 1 photograph in file comes 

of place “ “S' bLuI’s st% was starting 

bSS'ot the period of Guler influence m 
“?may cLain 1 only paintmgs reported to ftte m the 
of the painter Sanjnu which are in a Mandi popular style. It also 
provides an example of how the Bhagavadglta is illustrated m a 
tradition which is predominantly Saiva. The choice and ordering of 
the texts here suggest the conventional adherence to Vispu subordi- 
nated to the more popular Saivism of Mandi. Contained are _weU- 
known Vai§nava texts ‘in essence’, including the Ekaslokira^yan 
not wellknown in manuscript copy ^ 

Vai§hava texts, with meditations culminating m 
Devi The manuscript perhaps dates from c. 1808-1 . . . .x/rc 

The fourth Auneuberg id 

m no“ m roli . of 

United States and Carutda. Though in poor condition, and P^^aps 
incompS it is mteresting in that the writer has not been able to 

ttace its title in the sources of Telegu “'S, “ 

A full description of the manuscripts, corrcctmg Hotacc o c 
man’s earlier listing and when necessary the New Catalogus Cata 

'""1 wor'like to take this opportunity to thank Dn David 
Goldenberg, Associate Director of the Annenbcrg Research liisliui e, 
for his assistance in facilitating the full cataloguing of these menus- 

cripts. 

MS. 222, ILLUSTRATED COLLECTION OF 2 HINDU RELI- 

GIOUS TEXTS. Sanskrit. DevanSgarl script. 6 3/4 a 4. i . 
210 ff. : ff. 1^-2% P -170, 4® -42®. 5 lines per folio. Kashminan 

moer waxed (?)’ The iript is Devan&garl as written in the 
: ^hraM script area {Kashmir and Punjab HiUs). The text is boxed 
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on each folio side by orange rules. The entire manuscrip^^ 
in cloth-covered cardboard covers. 

The manuscript is illustrated by 2 full-page miniature paintings, 
one on f. 92 v. (r. blank) before the beginning of chapter 10 of the 
famous Bhagavadgita, and one after f. 170 at the end of this text. 
On the basis of a photograph of the first of these paintings, the style 
is that of Basohli (Punjab Hills), c. 1760-65, and is comparable to 
that in the paintings of the ‘5th’ Bhdgavatapurdna series from Basohli. 
These illustrations are from the beginning of the period of Guler 
influence in Basohli’s painting. The illustration of Visnu reclining 
during the periodic dissolution of the universe which appears before 
chapter 10 of the Bhagavadgitd here, framed in a modemly garish 
fashion by an angular geometric and floral pattern background, is 
particularly comparable to the illustration of the Earth appealing to a 
reclining Visnu in the Bhdgavatapurdna series. Gompare, for ins- 
tance, the treatment of the heads of the serpent Sesa on which Vi§nu 
is reclining, and the treatment of the lotus attached to Visnu’s navel. 
Palette : more akin to that of Guler than earlier Basohli painting, red, 
pale red, orange, green, blue, pale blue, yellow, gold, black. 

Both texts in this collection are very popular Vaisnava texts. 
Such a selection of texts is in accord with the ardent Vaisnavism 
which had gained a foothold in Basohli earlier, and which continued 
its influence, though perhaps abated, down to the time of this manus- 
cript and later. The illustration of Visnu reclining which appears 
before chapter 10 of the Bhagavadgitd here is of a transparently uni- 
versal form of Visnu, and is commonly used as an illustration to 
accompany the second text which appears in this small collection. 

(1) Bhagavadgitd, Epic: Mahdbhdrata, Special Texts. 172 ff., 
f. H -f. 2^, f. l“-f. 170. Ends in verse 78 of the last chapter, 
adhydya 18. Poleman no. 935. 2 illustrations (see above). 

(2) [VLmusahasrandman] Vi^nor ndmasahasra. Epic : Mahd- 
bhdraia, Sdntiparvan. 38 ff., f. 4^-f. 42^. Lacks beginning. Pole- 
man no. 899. 

The manuscript is at present out of place. The above informa- 
tion is based on Horace Poleman’s listing in his Census of Indid 
Manuscripts in the United States and Canada, and on a photograph 
of the first illustration and facing text. 

MS. 223. COLLECTION OF 18 HINDU RELIGIOUS TEXTS. Sans- 
krit.- Devandgarl script. 14.7 cm X 9.5 cm./5 i/4" x 3 3/4". 101 ff. : 
ff. U-65, P-36^. Folio P boimd! upside down at end of volume. 
1. ff. U- 65, texts (1) and (2) : H liaes per folio (ff. U v. and 2^ r.,, 
3i;lmes‘-per folio). 2. ff, P - 332 ^ (3) -(17) : 6 lines fjef-i 

f^lio. 3. ff. 332 v. -36®v.,:text (18)/ 9 lines per folio. Kashmiri^- 
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paper. The foliation of ff. 13^ - 65, text (2), has been altered. The 
original foliation cannot be made out. The script of each of the 
three sections of texts is in a different hand. That of the first two 
hands is markedly Devandgan as written in the script area 

(Kashmir and Punjab Hills). The entire manuscript contains a small 
number of marginal glosses and corrections. In writing the manus- 
cript, space had been left for the use of red ink for punctuation and 
for parts of colophons, the names of speakers and some phrases. The 
red ink was not written in after f. 27'“', text (14), though, and was 
omitted in places before this as well. On this account, the identifi- 
cation of some texts in the collection is troublesome. Throughout 
the manuscript, a yellow wash has been used over many lines. The 
text of ff. 1^-65, section 1, is boxed in with a simple geometric 
pattern in red, black and yellow. The pattern of ff. Hv. and 2^r. 
is more ornate, uses green as well, and contains floral motifs of con- 
tinuous stems with leaves and flowers. The manuscript is bound in 
a cloth-covered hemp cover. The cloth has a red and blue on 
■vVhite geometric design containing in Arabic script a passage which is 
perhaps from the Koran. But there is not enough text on the cover 
to say for sure whether this is so, or even in truth whether the text 
is in Arabic, Persian, or Urdu. A printed note on the front cover 
probably from the time of purchase, notes, “An Ancient Sanskrit 
MS. Prayers and Invocations, 1 vol. oblong, Indim print binding. 
From Kandy Temple, Ceylon.” The attribution to Kandy Temple is 
incorrect, though common to many manuscripts acquired in the U.S. 
in the late 19th/ear!y 20th c. 

The selection of texts in the manuscript show the person for 
wnom the manuscript was commissioned to have been a devotee of 
Vispu, Siva, Ganesa, and DevL His religious affinities were pri- 
marily Saiva and Tantric. The Vai§nava texts in the collection 
appear to focus on aspects of Vai§navism compatible with Tantrism, 
such as Krspa’s sport with the cowmaidens (gopis) and conception of 
Vispu as the supreme spirit, the foremost man. The Tantric affini- 
ties of this manuscript may explain the usage of cloth with as Islamic 
passage on the cover, wh, would have been used for its value as a 
charm. Most of the texts here are examples of stotra literature (reli- 
gious praise). This literature appears in context in our epic and 
purdm. literatures, and in our sectarian Tantnc, Saiva and Vaisnava 
literatures as well as independent of such contexts. The categories of 
literature listed for each text are those of Horace Poleman’s Census 
of Indi^ Manuscripts in the United States and Canada, except when 
further identification has warranted change. We have in this manus- 
cript texts which do not appear, to be weU-represented elsewhere in 
manuscript copy, such as texte (4) and/or (16), and text (10), and 
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texts wMGli-'-do;'iiot appear represented at all in manuscript copy 
■elsewllere, texts , (3), (5), (13), and (15). See especially the dis- 
cussions under texts (4) and (13) with regard to this. 

(a) Brief auspicious note about the completion of the book. 

^ 

(1) i'nimavid/xi (precepts for bathing). Religious law : snma. 
,f., I^v. “ f. 13^r.,.L 3., Poleman no. 3325. The identification of the 
text is mot. certain. Text begins : 

orn snganesdya namah/ 

am narno snvandfntdya sahasrar mataye sahasrayd 

ddksisiroruvdhave/ 

sahasrandmne puru^dya sdsyate sahasrakotiyugadhdrine 
; namah/ 

vdrnapade/ 

namah kamdandbhdy a namaste jalasdyine/ 

By tradition, a religious Hindu bathes three times a day, at sunrise, 
noon and sunset, beginning each day with ritual ablutions. Manus- 
cripts such as the one here provide texts which help set the proper 
frame of mind for devotion and approaching deity. 

(2) Sanidhydvidhi for daily ritual). Religious law : 

dhnika^ f, 13^ r., 1. 4 - f. 65 v., 1. 2. Poleman no. 3076. Several 
different texts carry this description in their colophons. Text begins : 

OTYi atha samdhya likhyate/ 

om pranavasya r^ir brahmdgdyatfim chamda eva ca/ 
devo gnir vydhutJsucaviniyogah prakirtitah/ 

(3) Ndrayanasatpadi {^dinT), Stotra, f. Pv, (bound at end 
of volume, r. bls^nk) -f. 3^r., 1. 5, Poleman no. 1860, Title : “Six 
verses for Narayana” ; punningly, “A Bee (and perhaps a name for 
a flower, “that having bees') for N*?”. Narayana is a name for the 
great god Vi§nu, seen often as a deity of salvation. The placement 
of this text here .e: 2 £>phasizes this aspect of the patron's religious goals, 
and serves to entreat for salvation as the result of his subsequent 
worship. The text is without previous citation. It is different from 
+he well-known Vknu^atpadistotra ($atpadIstotra) . Cp. also text 
(13) below, which also differs. Poleman misconstrues the title as 
NardyanasastyadL ThCi text’s - present’ listing in the New . Cataiogus 
Catalogorum, voL iO (Madras, •1978),- 100a reflects this. Text 
begins : 

’ ''t- 

■ otri namo nardyonaya narrici^/ 
oni je rwray ana Je purusottama fe vdmana kamsare/ 
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uddhara marri asuresa vimmsmayatito harti smrisare 

Xharnsarji sore)/ 

choram hara mama nara karine sesada kcdmasavarani/ 
mam anukartipaya dinamanayaiti kuru bhava 

sagarapdrarn/l/ 

(4) [Sivarti] Sivarfi. Stotra. f. 3® r., 1. 5 - f. 4^ v., 1. 6. 9 verses. 
Poleman no. 3421. Gp. text (16) below which also appears to give 
Sivarti as its title. A. C. Burnell’s Tanjore catalogue (London, 
1880), 144a, 146a notes manuscripts containing texts titled Sivarti 
and Sivartiprakdra. This catalogue rarely gives first lines. T . Aufrecht, 
in his CataJogus Catalogorum, vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1891), 655b com- 
ments that in both cases the word arti is apparently used for arati 
‘rapture, delight'. Poleman, on the basis of not finding other cita- 
tion to a title °drtl, lists the text here as previously unreported and 
miscellaneous. Cp. text (5) immediately below where dratl appears 
for arati. Just so here, drtl for drti ? Hence, more properly here, 
Sivarti as in BurneU’s Tanjore catalogue? Might the vowel confu- 
sion indicate a Telugu script source, or ultimate Telugu script source, 
for the text of this stotra and perhaps text (5) below? Or do we 
simply have a hyper-correct Sanskrit f. form? It also is not clear 
whether it is this stotra, text (16), or both, if either, which is to be 
identified with the Tanjore stotra. The library in Tanjore has not 
responded to my request for a transcription of this manuscript. A 
text by the name of Sivdrati was published together with a text by 
the title of text (5) below in Bombay in 1860 in a small volume 
titled Aratya Pancaka, but this text is different from both the one 
here and text (16) below. An arati is a term used in modern popu- 
lar Hinduism to refer to a waving of light before an altar, a light 
offering, with regard to which see Carl Gusta:v Diehl, Instrument and 
Purpose : Studies on Rites and Rituals in South India (Lund, 1956) 
The term is rare, and is recent in its use in titles. It has possible 
Tantric overtones. In this regard note the unusual f. form omkdrd 
in the text here, indicating Tantric content. We have both in this 
text and in text (16) below, q.v., the f. form hairisd as well. In con- 
text, this also indicates Tantrism. Text begins : 

orn namah Sivdya/ * 
orn je siva orfikardhara 'Sha omkdrd 
brahmavi^usaddsiva hit ‘ardhatjigigaurd/ 
hara Jiara hdra mahd$eva/\/ 

(5) [Ganesdratii Ganesa-dratl. Stotra. f. 4®v., 1. 6-f. 6^r., 

1. 1. 6 verses. Poleman no. 4443. A text by this title was printed 
in Boiiibai^; „|a', .'New Cattdbgus Catalogorum, vol. 5 

■ " , ' ’j 'i' i >■ . 
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(Madras, 1969), 285b does not list any manuscripts of the text, 
though. The 1860 Bombay printed text is different from the text 
here. Poleman misconstrues the title given in the colophon, and lists 
the work as the only example of a text titled Gcin€sdnti in his Tantra, 
Saiva and Spanda section. This text’s present listing in New Cata- 
logus Catalogorum reflects this. Text begins^: - ' 

om sfiganesdya namah/ / : " ^ \ 

ont je je ]i gamrdja / vidyasukha^dfa/ v 

dhannatum haro darsana je . . ■ 'i 1' 

je je jl ganardja/l/ : T i " ; ' / 

(6) Pancdksarastotra. Stotra. 6\r., h',.J-f. 7®.r-.‘,j;l./4. 6 

verses. Poleman no. 1864. ’V ' 

(7) Sivasiotra. Stotra. f. 7^r., 1. 5 - f. 8 verses. 
Poleman no. 1902. Several different texts carry this title. Text here 
begins : 

om namah sivdya/ 
om gaurlk^ardya nisirdjakalddhardya/ 
lokdmtakdya bhujagdyi kamkandya/ 
gamgddhardya gajaddnavamardmdya/ 
ddridradubkhadahanaya namah sivdya/ 1 / 

(8) Sivardmastotra [by Ramananda Sarasvati]. Stotra. i. 9^r., 
1. 5-f. IPv., 1. 3. Poleman no. 1864. 

(9) Unidentified stotra. Purdria. f. IPv., 1. 4-f. 15^ r., 1. 2. 
12 verses. Poleman no. 1619. Marginal abbreviation si°. The colo- 
phon, which lacks every other character, reads : i[ff] sri . di . sva . 
pu\rd]ne . va . ka[-?]rasto [traip] sa[mpu\rna \rn sa]mdfpta]m/ 
su[bha]m/. Poleman suggests a text by the title Sivaprakdsarastotra, 
in the Adipurdi^a, as a possible identification. More probable, the 
text is to be found in the Nandikesyarapurdna, which contains a text 
titled Sivastotra of which several manuscripts have been reported. 
See the New Catalogus Catalogorum, vol. 9 (Madras, 1977), 333a. 
Could [H}va . kdl-llrastoitral here be the Nandikesvarapurdna’s 
Sivastotra ? Note, the space after the syllable ‘kd’ could be due to 
its position at the end of a line. Could the full title be Sivaprakdras- 
totra (a praise of Siva’s nature) ? This would agree with the con- 
tents which describe Siva at length from a number of different aspects 
in sequence, a not uncommon method of praise in stotras. Text 
begins : 

om namah sivdya/ 

optkdre adirupe sukrtabahuyidhe svetapite ca [/] 
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kr^e rule raktarn kar . . tarn parirahite sarvavarne/ 

pmnayane samane viparijakararie vyanapithe/ 

eko yyapi sivo harn iti vadati harir nasti devo dvifiyah/l / 

(10) Rudrastaka. Tantra, ;§aiva and Spanda. f. 15® r., 1. 3-f. 
17® r., 1. 1. 9 verses. Pqleman no. 4604. Poleman. notes the title 
to be without previous citation. Cp., though, Rudraytoka in Peter 
Peterson’s Ulwar catalogue (Bombay, 1892), reported by T. 
Aufrecht., Catdogus Catalogorum, vol. 2 (Leipzig, 1896), 222b and 
Poleman no. 1888 Rudrdytakastotra (Stotra), which is the same text. 
Rudra is one of the many names for the great god Siva. Text 
begins : 

om namah sivayaf 

om namomisaniisananirvamruparnl/] 
vibhum vydpakam brahmavedarri svaruparn[/ ] 
nijarnnirgunam nirvikalparn niflharnf / J 
vidakdsam akdsavisrarn hhaje harri [/]![/] 

(11) Gmesabhujanigastotra [attributed to Sarnkara] . Stotra. 

f. 17® r., 1. 2-f. 18®v., 1. 5. 9 verses. Poleman no. 1766. More 

than 300 hymns of praise axe attributed to the great 9th c. A.D. 
philosopher Samkara. These are far more than probably were penned 
by his hand. Several factors may be responsible for this. Many of 
these hymns may have been authored by the succeeding heads of 
the religious order founded by Sarpkara who are also known as 
Samkara, or Sarnkaracarya. And in general, ascription of author- 
ship to a person other than the actual author, or to a deity, is not 
uncommon in India. Regarding Samkara’s authorship of sorne of 
the more famous of the hymns attributed to him, see W. Norman 
Brown, The Saundaryalahari or Flood of Beauty traditionally ascribed 
to Sahkaracarya, Harvard Oriental Series 43 (Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, 1958), 25-30 and Robert E. Gussner, “A Stylometric Study of 
the Authorship of Seventeen Sanskrit Hymns Attributed to Sankara”, 
in JAOS 96.2 (1976), 259-67. 

(12) NTlakanthastotra. Purana. f. 18®v., 1. 5-f. 21® r., 1. 6. 
Poleman no. 1078. Nllakantha, ‘one having a blue neck’, is a name 
for the great god Siva. It refers to Siva’s having drunk the poison 
churned up from the ocean of existence in order to save the other 
gods from destruction. This turned his neck blue. 

(13) Prathamasatpadi (^dinl). Stotra. i. 21® v., 1. 1-f. 23®r., 
1. 6. Poleman no. 1867. Title : ‘Six Verses for the First One*. 
Regarding the term yafpodi see text (3) above. Poleman notes the 
title to be without previous citation. A well-known S^tpadistotra has 
been attributed to Sainkara and some scholars have viewed this to 
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be authentic. As pointed out under text (3) above, it differs from 
the stotra here. The presence of two stotras in this collection which 
refer to themselves as satpadTy neither of which has been reported 
elsewhere in manuscript, placed together with a traditionally 

attributed to Samkara suggests (1 ) that the patron of this manuscript 
held Samkara in high esteem, but was not an adherent of Sarnkara’s 
advaita philosophy, and (2) that these two stotras may have been 
composed by, or for, the patron of this manuscript. We may have 
the autographs, or copies very close to the autographs of these two 
stotras m. this manuscript. The same may be the case with regard 
to texts (5) and (15) which are similarly single manuscript copies, 
and also perhaps with regard to one of the two- texts which refer to 
themselves as Svdrtl. Or do we just have late but very popular 
texts which were so well-known or so late that they are not reflected 
elsewhere in manuscript? The situation might be resolved when we 
are able to see whether the New Catalogus Catalogorum has been 
able to locate other copies of some of these stotras , md by an investi- 
gation into the source of the 1860 Bombay printing of the Ganesaratt 
If we have autographs here, these are of historical significance in local 
Punjab Hills history since patrons of manuscripts such as these were 
eminent men. The text here begins : 

orn namo narayandya namah/ 
om dhoyam sadaparlbhava .... doham 

tlrthas padam sivavirlmcinutdm saranarn[/] 
bhrtydrtlham pranatapdlabhavabdhipotam 

vamde mahdpuru^a te carandravimdajji[/'\\[/'[ 

(14) Mahdpurusastava [from the Mahdbhdrata]. Epic. f. 23^ 

V., 1. 1 - f. 27- r., 1. 6. Lacks end. Folio 27^ v. blank. Poleman 
no. 876.' . ■ ■ 

(15) Unidentified stotra [RdsakrJddl]. f. 28^ r., 1. 1-f. 29^ v., 

1. 1, 8 verses. Poleman no. 1916. Marginal abbreviation : rd^ kri^. 
The colophon, lacking the red lettering which was to be inserted, 
reads : \[ti] srJrdsakri[dd] . . / sulbhalm / om {na'\mah [ifjvu 

[ya]/. There does not appear to be more space after srlrdsakri[dd] 
for anything other than samdptam. This charming stotra is about 
the round dance done by Krsna and the cowmaldens (gopYs). The 
text is without previous citation. It is clearly not the well-known 
Rdsakndd from skandha 10 of the Bhdgavatapurdm^ or the Rasa-- 
kriddmdhdtmya. The text begins : 

om arngandm amgandm arptare mddhavo 

madhavarn mddhavarfi cirrttare ndjrigand[ / ] 
ity amd kalpite majtn4ale madyagd[/] 
sarrijagovenund devaklnmfidam[/] 1 [/] 

2 , 
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(16) ; [Siva-^drti, for' Sivdrtil], f. 29^ v., 

1. 2-f. 32^ r., 1. 3; 8 verses numbered. Poleman no. 3422. Margi- 
nal abbreviation : ' d^. The colophon, which lacks every other 

character, reads : i[/i] m . va , rti [sam]pulmalm [/] su[bhd]m /. 
Poleman construes the ' title of the text as regarding which 

see text (4) above,. The refrain is the same, but the metre here 
differs from the metre at the beginning of text (4). It is not clear 
whether all of the unusual f. forms are integral to the text or whether 
at least some are, rather, due to mislection. Text begins : 

om [najmah [si]vd[ya] [/] 

om kaildse girisikhare kalpahumavipane [/] 

gumjatam adhukarakumje kumjavane gahane [/] 

kokilakumjatakhelatahamsdvanalalitd [/] 

racayati kaldkaldpam nrtyati madhusahitam [/] 

hara hara hara mahadeva [/] 

jai gamgadhara hara girijddhisd [/] 

tvam mam pdlaya nityarn krpayd jagadisd [/I 

hara hara — ^ [/]![/] 

(17) Unidentified stotra, f. 32^ r,, 1. 4-f. SS^r., 1. 6. Text 
ends incomplete in verse 5. Poleman no. 1915. Marginal abbre- 
viation : de^. No colophon. The text is possibly one of a number 
of texts which refer to themselves as Devistuti or Devistotra. Text 
begins : 

om . bha . va . na[mah] [/] 

orn hariharapamkajapdni^am [/] arcitapddayuge vijaye [/] 
krtamahi^asuradarpanivdranatatk^analabdhajaye [ /] 
bhagavartidavimahdbhdyandsininirmalabhaktipare [ /] 
jay a jay a devim amdmrtavar^inidarsanam ehi pare [/]![/] 

(18) [A paradhaksamastotra, for Siva ? ] Siva-aparcldhaksa . 

stotra . Stotra . f, 33^ v,, 1. 1-f. 36^ v., 1. 9. 14 verses. Poleman 

no. 1903. Poleman suggests with question Sivdparddhaksauastotra, 
which title he notes to be without previous citation. More probable, 
the text is one of the various (?) AparddhaL^amdstotras, on Siva. 
One or two manuscripts have been reported for each of these, one 
attributing authorship to Sarnkara. See the New Catalogus Catalogo- 
rum, vol. 1 rev. (Madras, 1969), 247b -8a. Text begins : 

orn namah sivdya [/] 

orp adau karmaprasarrigd kalayati kalu^am mdtrkukmu 

sthitasya [/] 

tanmusasesamadhye kathayati nitardrri jdtharo jdtam 

vedd [/] 
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yad yad dvd tatra duJ^khwp, vi^agattivisamam sakyate 

ketavaktum [/] 

k^atavyome parddha/t siva siva siva bho snmahadeva 

sambho [/]1[/] 

MS. 224. ILLUSTRATED COLLECTION OF 15 HINDU RELI- 
GIOUS TEXTS. Sanskrit. Devandgan script. 12.5 cm. X 7.7 cm./ 
5" X 3". 176 ff., each text foliated separately, except text (4) un- 
foliated ; texts (7) - (9), ff. 1 - 8, followed by 2 blank folios ; 
texts (14) - (15), ff. 1 - 9. Text (1) is bound in reverse order 
upside down with f. 4 v., at the beginning, blank, 5 lines per folio. 
Kashmirian paper, waxed. The script is Devandgan as written in 
the Sdradd script area (Kashmir and Punjab Hills). The paper is 
brown, brittle and slightly water stained. A simple geometric device 
in red, orange and black has been scored around the text on each 
folio side. The manuscript is bound in cardboard covers over which 
there is blue and gold brocade cloth. The selection of texts suggests 
that the manuscript’s patron was in part a devotee of Vispu as glori- 
fied in certain well-known texts, but that this was subordinate to his 
especial regard for Devi. Again, most of the texts here as above 
are examples of stotra literature, and are intended to set an appro- 
priate frame of mind for devotion. T'no stotras which here serve to 
set the stage and implore for such a proper frame of mind and suc- 
cessful worship are followed by 2 texts regarding daily ritual, and 
by well-known Vaisnava texts, th& Bhagavadgltd, the Bhdgavata- 
purdna aad the Rdmdyana, represented ‘in essence’, along with 2 fuU 
Vai§nava stotras and culminating with 4 full stotras devoted to the 
great goddess Devi. ■ 

The manuscript contains 2 illustrations, both full page color 
miniatures, one before text (5), chapter 1 of the famous Bhagavad- 
gltd, and the other before text (13), the Devlkavaca. The style is a 
popular style of Mandi (Punjab Hills), bold, primitive and crude. 
As in other Mandi paintings, the hands are depicted overly large and 
the figures wear wooden clogs. The jagged angular rhythms and 
geometric drama of the compositions, though, the depiction of lihga 
(phallus) -shaped forms in the Bhagavadgitd illustration, and the 
intricate borders of zig-zags and cartouches, suggest the style of the 
painter Sanjnu. The illustrations can perhaps be dated to c. 1 808 - 
10. They are from the beginning of the period of Guler influence 
in Mandi painting. These illustrations may well be the only paint- 
ings reported to date in the style of ISanjnu which are in a Mandi 
popular style. Palette : akin to that of Deccani styles, dark gray, 
gray, dark blue, dark brown, brown, , dark yellow-brown, dark crim- 
son, crimson, sunset red, yellow, pale yellow, white, black. The 
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backgrounds are uniformly dark gray. The foreground of the Bhaga- 
vadgita illustration is composed of two small areas, one of dark blue 
and one of sunset red. That of the Devikavaca pointing is a larger 
area, uniformly dark brown. 

The themes of the illustrations are noted below under the dis- 
cussion of the texts in the collection. That the Bhagavadgita at 
Mandi was illustrated as here suggests that although only conven- 
tional adherence was given to Vaisnavism in Mandi, the popularity 
of Vaisnavism and certain of its well-known and well-regarded texts 
did nevertheless extend to the popular predominantly Saiva level. The 
selection of texts, though, does suggest the lip-service adherence to 
Visnu, comparable to that given to Madho Rai (a manifestation of 
Visnu) in his position as the official state deity. 

(1) [Ganapatistotra] Ganesastotra, attributed to Sanikara. 
Stotra, 4ff., f. 1 r., 1. 1 -f. 4r., 1. 5. Poleman no. 1767. Beginning 
Hindu texts and devotions with an invocation in one fashion or 
another to the god Ganesa, and also frequently to the goddess Saras- 
vatT as below, is standard. Both are deities representing wisdom and 
learning. Ganesa is further implored for a propitious outcome to 
all undertakings. 

(2) Sarasvatidvadasanaman, Purdna.lE., f. 1 r., 1. 1-f, 2v., 
1. 2 Poleman no. 1502. This text, titled “The Twelve Names of 
Sarasvati”, is noted by Poleman to be without previous citation. 
Text begins ; 

om mganesdya namafy/ 

om sarasvati rrmyd dr^pd vmdpustakadhdrini/ 

hamsavdhanisarndyuktd vidyadanakaro mam /!/ 

(3) ? Religious law : dhnika, 11 R., f. 1 r., 1. 1- f. 
17 r., 1. 4. Poleman no. 3071. A treatise on samdhya (daily 
ritual). The colophon reads simply, “/n* srl samdhya sampurnafm'' 
Text begins : 

om mganesdya namah / 
atha samdhydprayogah / 
orri pundarikdLyah pundt / 

gdrp vdme va un kusdn dak:^ine panau pavitram kusatrayarn 

dhrtvd / 

(4) Sarndhydtarpana, Religious law : dhnika, 8 fE., unnum- 
bered. Poleman no. 3072. Identification not certain. Text begins : 

om deva dydrntu / orri brahma trpyatdrri / om visnus 

tfpyatdrn / 
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cm rudras trpyatarn f oiri prajapatis trpyatdni / oni devd 

yafms 

tatha naga gandharvapsaraso surah / ,■ 

(5) Bhagavadgita, adhydya 1. Epic : Special 

texts. 2111., f. 1 r., 1. 1 - f. 21 r., 1. 4. Poleman no. 936. Preceded 
by a full page miniature painting of Krspa as the charioteer of Arjuna. 
The MagavarfgWfl constitutes a discussion between Arjuna and Krsna, 
his cousin and charioteer, prior to the battle of the Mahdbhdrata. 
In it, Kr§na reveals himself as the godhead. The text has been 
widely translated. Arjuna here seems to be modelled after either 
Gaur Sen or the Great Mandi warrior Sidh Sen, although wearing a 
jdmd style not adopted by Mandi rajas till Surma Sen (1781 - 88). 
The geometric lihga (phallus) shapes which jut upward behind both 
Kfsna and Arjuna suggest the predominantly Saiva nature of worship 
in Mandi. 

(6) Bhagavadgita, adhyaya 10. Epic : Mahdbharata, Special 

texts. 12 ff., f. 1 r., 1. 1-f. 12 v., 1. 5. Poleman no. 937. Chapter 
10 of the Bhagavadgita contains Krspa’s description of his divine 
nature : , : 

“I, O Gudakesha, am the SELF, seated in the heart of all 
beings; 

I am the beginning, the middle, and also the end of all 
beings. 20 

“Of the Adityas I am Vishnu ; of radiances the glorious Sun ; 
I am Marichi of the Maruts ; of the asterisms the Moon 
am I.” 21 


Translation of Annie Besant (9th ed. Madras, 1955). 

(7) Saptasloklgltd. Gita. 5 ff., f. 1 r., 1. 1-f. 5 v., 1. 4. Pole- 
man no. 1672. The Saptasloklgltd is 7 select verses from the Bhaga- 
vadgita : BG 8.13, 11.35, 13.13, 8.9, 15.1, 15.15, 9.34. 

(8) Catu[s]slokibhdgavati [from Bhdgavatapurdna 2.9.31 -7 ]. 
Puram- 2 ff., f. 6r., 1. 1-f. 8 v., 1. 3. Poleman no. 1370. 

(9) Ekasloktrdmdyana. Stotra. 1 f., f. 8 r., 1. 1-f. 8 v., 1. 3. 
Poleman no. 4199, Other manuscripts of this text have been 
reported since Poleman’s Census. Poleman lists the manuscript as 
being perhaps Vedanta. The text of the manuscript, however, clearly 
is not. The text is, in basics, a single verse synopsis stating main 
events in the Rdmdyana. ' 

(10) Govindastotra attributed to Samkara. Stotra. 

5ff., f. 1 r., 1. 1 -f. 5 V., 1. 5, Pdleiniah no. 1767. The text is also 
known as the DvddasamanjaHkd md the Carpatapahjarikd. 
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(11) {Vmusahasrmaman] Vknor namasahasrastotra, from 
tlat Mahabharata, Sdntiparvan. Epic. 51 ff., f. 1 r., 1. 1-f. 51 v., 
1. 1. Poleman no. 882. The text provides 1,000 descriptive names 
for the god Vi§nu. It is one of a group of such texts which give 
1,000 names each for various Hindu deities. 

(12) [Mahimnab stotra] Mahimnakhyastotra, attributed to 
Puspadanta. Stotra. 21 fi., ff. 1 r., 1. 1-f. 21 v., 1. 5. Poleman, no. 
1707. The text, which describes the greatness of the goddess Devi, 
was critically edited and published with translation and illustrations 
by W. Norman Brown for the American Institute of Indian Studies 
(Poona, 1965). 

(13) [Devikavaca] Devya kavaca, attributed to Harihara- 

brahma, from the Varahapurana. Puram. 16 fi., f. 1 r., 1. 1 -f. 16 v., 
1. 5. 55 verses. Poleman no. 1444. The text is also known as the 

Can4ikavaca and the Brahmakavaca. The name of the author to 
whom the text is attributed is taken from the names of the text’s 
speakers, Hari (Visnu), Kara (Siva) and Brahma. Preceded by 
a full page miniature painting, noted by Poleman under his listing for 
no. 1707, text (12) in this manuscript. The painting depicts the 
text’s 3 speakers making obeisance to the goddess Devi. That the 
only other text aside from the Bhagavadglta illustrated in this manus- 
cript is devoted to Devi can be explained as due to the pnpularity 
of Devi worship in Mandi. 

(14) Argaldstuti [°stava, °stotra'\. Purana. 5 ff., f. 1 5., 
1. 1-f. 5 r., 1. 4. Poleman no. 1025. The text is associated with 
the famous Devimahdtmya, which narrates various martial deeds of 
the goddess Devi against different demons in Hindu mythology. 

(15) [Kilakastotral Bhagavatyah Kllaka. Purdtja. 5 ff., f. 5 v., 

1. 1 -f. 9 r., 1. 6. 14 verses (10- 14 verses in different manuscripts) 

on the goddess Devi. Poleman no. 4501. The text is attached to 
the Devimahdtmya. It’s title, abbreviated k° in the margins, is mis- 
construed by Poleman, who lists it in his Tantra, Saiva and Spanda 
section. Cp. also Poleman no. 1420, Bhc^avatikllaka, from the 
Markandeyapurd^. The Markaijd^yapurdna the larger text in 
which the Devimahdtmya has been placed by the tradition. The New 
Catalogus Catalogorum, vol. 4 (Madras, 1968), 171a -b omits men- 
tion of or cross-reference to both these manuscripts under its listing 
of the Kilakastotra. 

MS. 85.333. Visvabrahmakdvyamulu, according to label together 
with the text.i Telugu. Religious lyrical poetry. Telugu script. A 
little over 3 folio sides of invocations in Sanskrit written in Telugu 
script are also with the text. 10 1/4"- 13 9/16" X 1 1/4"- 1 3/8". 
16 ff., unnumbered. 5-9 lines per folio. Talipot palm leaves. 2 
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lateral holes in each palm leaf. Colophon appears to be missing. 
Probably incomplete, and perhaps in disarray. The Telugu letters 
are incised, with a brown powder rubbed in so as to make the 
letters clear for reading. There are a few marginal corrections. No 
wooden covers are together with the text. 

The left of each folio is lacking anywhere from close to an 
inch to approximately two inches of text on each of the folios. On 
all except the physically first and last of this set of folios, the right 
margin is intact. The first and last folios are missing considerable 
text from the right margins as well. 

On the front of the folio tentatively numbered 'one’, there is 
pasted a piece of paper with writing in a late 19th c. hand which 
reads 'No X’. This folio is tentatively numbered 'one’ on account 
of this. The folios tentatively numbered '15’ and '16’ contain the 
Sanskrit invocations in Telugu script, reading from f. '16 v.’ to the 
first line of f. '15 r.’ The remainder of f. ’15 r.’ is blank. Normally, 
these would be at the beginning of the text or at the end of the 
text reading to the end of the MS. F. '14 v.’, however, does not 
appear to be the beginning of the text. It is to be added that the 
ordering of the folios here is definitely old. 

The label together with the manuscript has written on it 'N<> X’ 
in the same hand as the pasted piece of paper. There is also written 
on the label the title in Telugu script, which can only be seen clearly 
under ultra-violet light, and very indistinctly, in Roman script, some- 
thing which appears to read, 'Vishva Brahma Poems’. 

Brahma is the creator god of the Hindu pantheon in its mascu- 
line form, the impersonal principle behind the universe in its neuter 
form, 

Given here is the first physical line of text of f. ’1 r.’ As it is 
not completely clear that this is the beginning of the text, this is 
provided here less for purposes of identification, than to give an 
idea of the way the text reads. It runs : 

dditalam/ 

apla vadaga , . daivdmayi[pT\ lanadisuclalvul}/ 

pallavi/ 

a[tn] agadurayikirana . . vellivella [pasted piece of 

paper] . . . 

It has not been possible to trace the text in the sources on 
Telugu literature available to me. 

This manuscript was not recorded in Horace Poleman’s Census 
of Indie Manuscripts in the United States and Canada. 
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NOTES 

1. I would like to thank Koneru Ramakrishna and Boddoluri Radhika 
Mohan Choiidhary for their help with the Telugu of this manuscript. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 



Fig. 1. An illustration of Visnu reclining during the periodic dissolution 
of the universe, accompanying chapter 10 of the Bhagavadgitd in MS. 222, 
Basohli (Punjab Hills), c. 1760-65. Chapter 10 of the Bhagavadgitd is fre- 
quently accompanied by an illustration showing a specific universal form of 
Kr§na or Visnu, such as Sri Nath-ji, or Jagannath, or om. In other manus- 
cripts, the specific aspects of Kr§na described are illustrated verse by verse. 
The illustration here is one which normally accompanies the second text of 
this manuscript, yisj;iusahasr(mdmm* 
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Fig. 2. An iliustration of Kfsoa as the charioteer of Arjuna, accom- 
panying chapter 1 of the Bhagavadgita in MS. 224. Style of the painter 
Sanjnu in a popular style of Mandi (Punjab Hills), c. 1808-10. Notice the 
geometric lihga (phallus) shapes which jut upward behind both Krsua and 
Arjuna, suggesting the predominantly Salva nature of worship in Mandi. 



Fig. 3- An iliustration of Vispu, Siva and Brahma making obeissance to 
the goddess Devi, accompanying the Devikavaca in MS. 224. Style of the 
painter Sanjnu in a popular style of Mandi (Punjab Hills), c. 1808-10. 
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“TIBETAN CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND 
INDIAN HISTORY”.* 

ALAKA CHATTOPADHYAYA 

Mr. Chairman, Sir, and Colleagues, 

I wonder if it is permissible— or even pertinent — ^for one to speak 
specially in a meeting of the Asiatic Society on any aspect of the 
light Tibetan historiography has to throw on our understanding or 
Indian history without first paying due homage to the memory of 
A. Csoma de Koros (1784-1842). Without him, the world of 
modern scholarship outside the traditional monasteries of Tibet and 
Mongolia would have remained (how long we do not know) com- 
pletely unaware of the very possibility of Tibetology having anything 
to do with Indian studies. Therefore, standing on the floor of the 
Asiatic Society to speak on the subject, one cannot but feel highly 
honoured to recall that from July 15, 1831, till his death (at 
Darjeeling) on April 11, 1842, this pioneer of modern Tibetology 
worked in our Society and even lived in a comer of our Society’s 
premises, which makes it some place of pilgrimage as it were for any 
Tibetologist today. 

Already in his A Grammar of the Tibetan Language published 
in 1834, and more particularly in his remarkable article Enumeration 
of Historical and Grammatical Works to be met with in Tibet, 
published in the Society’s journal (then called JASB) in 1839, 
Csoma drew our attention to the subject ; notwithstanding all that 
is later added to its elegance and expansion of the list of Tibetan 
historical works, the basic certainty and scientific approach to these 
works remain on the whole unaffected. 

To this it is necessary to add the contributions of one of his 
jrmior contemporaries who, working on independent lines, did the 
most marvellous work to enrich our knowledge of the new historical 
horizon opened by Csoma. He was Sarat Chandra Das (1849-1917), 
bom in Chittagong a few years after Csoma’s death. Since wc shall 
presently be obliged to complain much about Das’ scientific rigour, we 
should first take the opportunity of mentioning some of the main 
points of his remarkable contributions. Besides the well-known fact 
that his A Tibetan-English Dictionary (first published in 1902) now 


* This paper was presented at the academic meeting of the Asiatic Society 
held on 1.8.88 under the chairmanship of Dr. Ashin Das Gupta, Adminis- 
trator, Asiatic Society. 
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enjoys tiie status of an indispensible working tool for any modern 
Tibetologist, he contributed a very considerable number of articles, 
most of which were published again in our Society’s journal, besides 
editing and translating a number of significant Tibetan texts. Refer- 
ring to these, as it is rightly observed by an otherwise rather staunch 
critic of S. C. Das, namely A. I. Vostrikov^ (1904-1937) : “it is 
precisely to him (i.e. S. C, Das) that the world of Tibetolog^ is 
indebted for its first familiarity with the contents of a number of 
historical texts which hitherto before were totally unknown or were 
known only by title.” (p. 7 note). 

The mention of S. C. Das here has a peculiar advantage for 
introducing our subject. One of his outstanding contributions was 
editing and pubhshing in Tibetan original of a Tibetan text, which 
is briefly referred to as dPag bSam Uon bZan~, hterally meaning “the 
wish-yielding tree”, and written by one briefly mentioned as Sum-pa. 
ITie form m which this work reaches us is in two parts. The first 
part bears the title History of the Rise, Progress and Downfall of 
Buddhism in India. Evidently realising that the Tibetan text, itself 
could only be of value to a limited circle of our historians. Das took 
care to add to his edition of the work a rather detailed “contents” 
of it in English— contents intended to give the readers the points 
hei considered most relevant for our historians. 

It will be irrelevant to add here the well-known fact of how 
much the modem historians have drawn on this. The reason for this, 
too, is hardly in need of much explanation. Certain historical data 
otherwise completely unknown — ^and also certain others only partially 
known from other sources — ^were to be found in the contents. 

But let us first note why a work essentially on the history of 
Buddhism should have borne such an apparently quaint title as “the 
wish-yieldmg tree”. The reason for this gives us a clue to the pecu- 
liarity of Tibetan historiography itself. History for the Tibetans was 
essentially a history of Buddhism, or, more properly, a mode of 
propagating the glory of Buddhism. But the point also remains that 
Buddhism as a creed could not possibly be discussed in its bare iso- 
lation. It was connected after all with political, social and even 
economic factors. So while discussing the rise, progress and down- 
fall of Buddhism in India, the Tibetan author had to go into substan- 
tial detail of these aspects of Indian history. 

Incidentally, after the downfall and virtual extinction of Bud- 
dhism in India, much of these related aspects of the Buddhist creed 
were also practically forgotten in India. With the publication of 
S. C. Das’ contents of the work, our historians naturally found in 
these many a data that they considered most relevant as well as 
significant for the reconsrtuction of Indian history. Tibetan historio- 
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graphy thus proved somewhat indispensible for the history of India. 

But not only of India. It proved so also for some of the neigh- 
bouring countries of Tibet, particularly to those that came under 
the iufluence of the Buddhist creed. As it is rightly observed, “the 
history of the Tibetans is so closely linked to the fate of a number 
of peoples of Asia that its study is necessary for any research in the 
history of the Mongols, the Oirats, the Tungut kingdom, Khotan and 
even India and China on the whole”.® 

I have mentioned only one example of the relevance of Tibetan 
historiography for understanding Indian history, particularly because 
our scholars are already familiar with this. But the number of such 
examples can easily be multiplied, if we take note only of such Tibe- 
tan historians like Bu-ston (A.D. 1290^1364), Taranatha (A.D. 
1575- ), Gos lo-tsa-ba (A.D. 1392-1481). The mounmental 

work of the last was published by our Society with the title The Blue 
Annals^ as translated by G. Roerich into English. 

With these preliminary points in mind, we may pass on to the 
main question we propose to discuss in the present paper, namely 
the significance of what are called the Chronological Tables. The 
Tibetan word for Chronological Table is bsTan-rtsis re’u-mig — 
bsTan-rtsis literally meaning “chronology of doctrine”, and re’u-mig 
meaning “Table”. The importance attached by the Tibetan historians 
to the Chronological Tables is so great that these seem to form an 
independent genre of Tibetan historical literature. Tlie reason for 
this is not far to seek. Chronology or the matter of dating evidently 
forms the skeleton for any real understanding of history. 

Incidentally, it may not be irrelevant to mention here one point 
of significance. Any reader of Roerich’s translation of The Blue 
Annals can easily see how its author ‘Gos lo-tsa-ba keenly felt the 
need of dating practically everything he considered important. It is 
difficult, indeed, to come across a more chronology-minded historian 
not only in Tibet but also in any other country. By contrast, the 
historian Taranatha® gives the date of any event or person very 
rarely, if at all. In the introductory portion of the work, he provides 
us with a table of the famous kings, deary as and the patrons of 
Buddhism ; then, in the text proper, he uses only such chapter-head- 
ings as “Period of King Ajatasatru”, “Period of King Sudhanu”, 
“Period of King A^oka”, “Period of Arya Nagarjuna”, etc. etc., and 
mentions the events he considers salient during these periods, without 
specifying the date of any. 

As a matter of fact, while translating this book and specially 
editing it, this mode of writing history created some problems for us 
and we had to ask ourselves : why was Taranatha apparently indif- 
ferent to the question of exact dating ? The only answer with which 
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we had to satisfy ourselves has been that a profound scholar like 
Taranatha must have been saturated with th& bsTcin-rtsis literature 
and perhaps went to the extent of assuming his readers to have been 
familiar with it. 

Be that what it may, we have before us what appears to have 
perhaps been a third model from the view-point of dating in Tibetan 
historiography. This is illustrated by Sum-pa’s bPag-bZam-lJon- 
hZqf) In this model, apart from giving dates of events etc. within 
the text itself, a separate Chronological Table was added to it as an 
Appendix, as it were. Thou^ for reasons best known to himself, 
Sarat Chandra Das, in his Tibetan edition of Sum-pa’s work preferred 
to omit this Chronological Table altogether. But he evidently wanted 
to compensate this omission by preparing a special article on it. It 
was published in our Journal (JASB) in 1889 with the title Life of 
Sum-pamkhan-po, also styled Yeses-dpal-rbyor the author of the 
Rehumig (Chronological Table). It is a long article covering pages 
37-84; the Life of Sum-pa occupies only the first 3 pages and the 
rest an English translation of the Chronological Table (Re’u-mig). It 
remains for us to see how much of drastic revision and alterations 
await this Enghsh translation, without which it continues to be a 
source of grave academic errors. 

We are told that S. C. Das apart. Sum-pa’s Chronological Table 
was translated also by V. P. Vasil’ev in St. Petersburg ; but it re- 
mains impubfished in the archives of Leningrad. (Vostrikov 130). 

For the present, however, let us leave Sum-pa and turn to some 
general features of the Chronological Tables. As is well-known, in 
the Tibetan Calendar, the years are mentioned by a system known 
as Sexagenary Cycle. In essence, it consists of the cycle of 60 years- 
each cycle called a rab-byuh (—prabhava in Sanskrit) and the years 
in it represented by the combination of twelve animal names with five 
elements. Thus : Fire-Hare year, Earth-Dragon year, etc. One of the 
problems concerning the Chronological Tables is thus decoding this 
system for our understanding of the year referred to in terms of the 
European calendar. It needs to be noted, however, that already in 
Appendix iv. of his A Grammar of the Tibetan Language, Csoma took 
the step towards this decoding, leaving for subsequent Tibetoiogists the 
need of modifying his result mainly on one point.. In the Chronological 
Tables that reach us, the first year of the first rab-byuh is called Fire- 
Hare year, which Csoma took as equivalent to A.D. 1026. Thanks 
to the researches mainly of P. PeUiot® and B. Laufer' the modem 
scholars are now agreed that this shquld be A.D. 1027 instead, when, 
according to the Tibetan traditibrf," fiha KSlacakra calendar was first 
introduced into Tibet from some place called Sambhala which is yet 
to be definitely identified and even often referred to as mythical. 
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Zuilio Yamaguchi® of Tokyo has recently (see pp 405 ff of 
Csoma Vol) gone into a very learned discussion concerning the rela- 
tion of this Kalacakra-based Tibetan calendar with the ancient 
calendrical system of China. Into the details of this we do not have 
here the scope to enter. But it seems important to* mention here that 
there is some risk of inaccuracy in the standard practice of mechani- 
cally converting the Tibetan years into those of standard European 
calendar by simply taking A.D. 1027 as the j&rst year of the first 
rub-byun and then passing on to the subsequent years as A.D. 1028, 
1029 etc. This is because of the simple reason that the beginning 
of a Tibetan year is not equivalent to January 1, as in the European 
calendar. Since the dates in the Chronological Tables are only in 
terms of years without mentioning the month and the exact date of 
the month, it may be safer for us to use as equivalents of the years 
rather as A.D. 1027/28, 1028/29 etc., thus ahowing the scope of 
a certain amount of flexibility. I am personally indebted to Professor 
Rin-po-che of the Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies, Varanasi, for 
drawing my attention to this need of calculating, though unfortunately 
even G. Roerich’s stupendous work of presenting in English transla- 
tion of The Blue Anmls full of Tibetan dates converted into Euro- 
pean calendar he did not take note of the significance of this point. 

But let us return to the Chronological Tables themselves. One 
feature of these is to^ try to determine the exact year of Buddha’s 
nirvana, because formally at any rate, the later dates of events are 
usually calculated in terms of the number of years supposed to have 
elapsed between Buddha’s nirvana and the event under consideration. 
But this aspect of the Chronological Tables appear to have very little 
interest or importance for us, because Tibetan historiography — ^far 
from being unanimous about the date of the nirvana — seems to in- 
dulge in all sorts of conjectures, inclusive of very wild ones. Csoma 
himself in one of his articles published in 1826^ enumerates thirteen 
different views of the n/rvu(ia from a Chronological Table (bsTan- 
rtsis-’dod-spyin-gter-bum) — ^views that are widely off the mark. One 
is almost inchned to suspect that this way of somehow connecting an 
important event with the date of the nirvana was a consequence of 
the Buddhist veneration characteristic of Tibetan historiography. In 
any case, in the Chronological Tables themselves this principle is 
not necessarily followed in practice. The authors of the Chrono- 
logical Tables in fact explore other avenues for determining the dates 
they give. Some of these may as well be mentioned here. As far as 
Indian events are concerned, the possibility of drawing from some 
Indian source now lost to us cannot be entirely ruled out, particularly 
when we remember that a Tibetan historian as eminent as Taranatha 
mentions^® as his main sources certain Indian works that do not 
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survive for us. Besides, mKhas-grub dGe-legs-dpal-bzan (1385- 
1438), a very learned scholar claimed in his commentary on the 
Kalacakratantra^'^ that it “includes a chronological calculation (bsTan- 
nTsis) which was made in 1051 by Atlsa and repeated in 1257 by 
mChims Nam-mkha’-grags”. Though it remains a matter of further 
research to determine how far the calculations referred to actually 
came from Atlsa himself or his name was associated with it just with 
the hope of adding authenticity to it. Be that what it may, we can- 
not entirely rule out also the possibility of Chinese dating influencing 
Tibetan historiography specially when some Tibetan event synchro- 
nised with a Chinese one. But there were other sources, too. Histo- 
rians like Sum-pa, for example, left their own autobiographies giving 
dates of important events before their own lives. Besides, most of 
the Tibetan historians mentioned the dates of their own compositions, 
calculating how many years had elapsed between these and some 
landmarks in Tibetan history. Such, for example, was the peace- 
treaty between Tibet and China in A.D. 821-22 during the reign of 
Ral-pa-can, the text with date of which remains preserved in a bi- 
lingual tablet (Tibetan and Chinese) in Lhasa. Another land-mark 
in Tibetan history was considered by the Tibetan historians was that 
of coming of Atlsa to Tibet, about the date of which the Tibetan 
historians were particularly meticulous. Starting from this they often 
refer to an event by way of adding how many 'years had elapsed or 
awaited this great event. Besides there are monastic chronicles, ex- 
tensive biographical literature of important personalities, travel notes, 
etc. which could and as a matter of fact did provide materials for the 
makers of the Chronological Tables, who often depended on the 
method of back-calculation or forward calculation from some well- 
established date. 

In any case the methodology followed by the makers of the 
Chronological Tables is itself a matter of more intensive investigation. 
The purpose of the present paper, however, is to emphasise their 
importance. The importance is rather obvious. The Chronological 
Tables are not confined to mentioning the dates of Tibetan events 
alone ; their makers were also interested in connecting such dates with 
the dates of events in the neighbouring countries — specially China, 
India and Mongolia. When, therefore, we have an adequately anno- 
tated translations of these, our knowledge of Asian history is expected 
to be substantially enriched. But the work is not easily done. It is 
not si uply a question of preparing literal translations of these with 
the right way of converting Tibetan calender but also of preparing 
extensive notes on the proper names mentioned in these, often some- 
what cryptically, My own purpose is, in other words, to draw the 
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attention of our scholars — specially our historians— to the study of 
a subject that promises fruitful result. 

I hope to be permitted to add a few words on the materials at 
my disposal with brief notes on the work already done on these. 

As for the materials under my disposal, I should like to men- 
tion specially three chronological tables with their rough translations 
into English, thanks to the co-operation I have already received from 
Professor Lama Chimpa and Sri Sanjit Sadhukhan — ^the latter at 
present working with me. These three chronological tables are : 

1) bsTan-pa’i-gxal-byed-chen-po-bod du-rim-gyis-byuh-ba’i-lo-tshig- 
re'u-mig-tu-bkod-pa’i-tshigs-lun-tshigs-chun-rtags-byed-gser-gyi-ni-Tm- 
’od-zer-bkra-ba, written by the first ’Jam-dbyans-bshad-pa named 
l<Iag-dbah-brtson-’grus (1648-1722). Its author founded the monas- 
tery of bLa-brah in Amdo, The work is in two parts — -the first 
covering 11 and the second 26 folios. The first part mentions events 
prior to A.D. 1027/28 and the second ending in events 
up to A.D. 1715/16. It is a highly systematic and authentic work 
and A. I. Vostrikov made extensive use of it throughout his own 
Tibetan Historical Literature. 

2. The Re’u-mig of Sum-pa mkhan-po. We have already 
mentioned that while editing the book dPag-bsam lJon-b 2 an in its 
Tibetan version, Sarat Chandra Das preferred not to include it in 
the printed text. The reasons for this are not known to us. But the 
situation remained that it was extremely difficult to obtain a copy 
of Sum-pa’s Re’u-mig in its Tibetan original. Fortunately however, 
we are now in possession of a copy of the Tibetan original, thanks 
to the publication of Sum-pa’s book in its entirety by the Inter- 
national Academy of Indian Culture, New Delhi, 1959. 

S. C. Das himself published in the journal of our Society an 
English translation of Sum-pa’s Re’u-mig, introducing it with a 
brief life-sketch of Sum-pa mkhan-po. Nevertheless, it is our mis- 
fortune that Das did not care to observe sufficient rigour in the 
matter. As a result of it, the translation itself has become more 
confusing than helpful for the modern scholars. It is no wonder 
that Vostrikov suggests that instead of revising Das’ translation of 
the Re’u-mig, one should better retranslate the whole thing. We 
have ourselves compared Das’ translation with the original Tibe- 
tan text of Sum-pa’s Re’u-mig, and we have found howsoever bit- 
ter Vostrikov’s comments may appear to us, we cannot but basically 
agree with him. That he had to take the Fire-Hare year of the 
1st cycle as A.D. 1026 is of course easily understood, because 
following Csoma de koros this was the standard practice of his time. 
What we fail to understand, however, is the heap of other errors 
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committed by a Ws stature in translating the brief 

tract As Vostrikov comments : 

“Even to a translation of the actual tables only 

without the introductory and concluding parts, S. C. Das accom- 
plished this task very negligently. Despite the fact that the original 
text correctly gives the names of the years every time they occur, 

S. C. Das found it possible to do away with them and was satisfied 
with his own conversion of these into the European calendar. Not 
only that the conversions made by him are not correct even from the 
general principle which he followed in this regard ; he has also dig- 
ressed from these principles for no reasons whatsoever. Following 
Csoma de Koros and E. Schlagintweit, S. C. Das regarded the first 
year of the Tibetan era as 1026 instead of 1027 and therefore, as 
correctlv shown by Prof. P. Pelliot, all the dates cited bv S. C. Das 
should be advanced bv one year for obtaining the true dates. But 
even without comparing the true dates with those mentioned bv S. C. 

Das after conversion, P. Pelliot has pointed out a case when S. C. 

Das digressed from the actual date not by one but by two years. 

In fact, there are several such cases in the conversions made by S. C. 

Das. In particular, the events which he has dated to the years 
between 1225 and 1253 (yearwise) actually happened from 1227 to 
1255. In the same way, the events marked 1269 and 1270 respec- 
tively actually took place in 1271 and 1272 etc. The events which, 
in the original texts, are shown to have taken place in the same year, 
have been ascribed bv S. C. Das to different years, and vice versa. 

But the matter does not end at these chronological errors onlv. A 
conside’-ahle portion of the information available in the original text 
is totallv omitted by S. C. Das. In certain cases, S. C. Das trans- 
lates onlv half the sentence and omits the remaining part. What is 
stated in the original as a hypothesis or as the view of someone else, 
of the authenticity of which the author is not unite sure, appears, 
in the translation of S. C. Das, as a categorical statement of the 
author. Numerous references by the original authors to the • 

views of other historians are almost invariably omitted bv S. Cv Das. 
Finallv. in certain cases, even the very facts stated in the text have 
been distorted bv S. C. Das beyond identification. Two names of 
the same person have been shown bv S. C. Das as those of two 
different persons and, on the other hand, the names of two different 
persons have been turned into those of the same person etc. It is no 
use enumerntino' and rectifving all the defects of the translation of 
S. C. Das. It is simplv necessary to make a fresh translation of the 
entire text of the chronological fable of Sum-pa-mkhan-no. When 
the original text is available, it is better not to use at all the tmns- 
lation of S. C. Das as it lacks the necessary critical apparatus and 
does not identify the proper names included. Without the original 
text, on the other hand, it is risky to use this translation because it 
is full of errors. 

“S. C, Das prefaced his translation of the chronological tables with 
a short biography of their author, Stim-pa-mkhan-po, without, in any 
way, specifying the sources on which this biography is based. As 
rightly remarked by Prof, p, Pelliot, S, C, Das errs in this biography 
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too. The date of birth of the author as given in this biography (in 
European calendar) is different from that given in the text of the 
chronological table. In his tables, the date of birth of Sum-pa-ipkhan- 
po Ye ses-dpal-‘byor is given as 1702-1703 and in the biography, it 
is shown as 1702, whereas actually, it is 1704. This error can, 
however, be easily rectified as S. C. Das gives here the number of 
the cycle and the name of the year in Tibetan calendar — ^the Wood- 
Monkey year of the 12th cycle, corresponding to A.D. 1704. It is 
much more difficult to ve-ifv the remainins dates siven in this bio- 
graohv as S. C. Das does not eive the Tibetan names of the vears. 
Nonetheless, some of these dates are certainlv to be rectified — narti- 
cularlv the date of death of Sum-pa-mkhan-po Ye-ses-doal-'bvor. 

S. C. Das simply states that Sum-pa-mkhan-po died at the ase of 73 
whereas he actually died in 1788 (Earth-Monkev vear of the 13th 
cycle), i.e. in the 85th vear of his life. In 1782 fWater-Tio'er vear 
of the 13th cvcie). he complied his critical and bih1io<maphical wo-k 
gSun-rab-mam-dag-chu’i-dri-ma-sel-byed-nor- bu-ke-ta-ka.”t2 

It would be most tiring for us in the present leetiire to illus- 
trate the errors referred to bv Vostrikov. But it remains an impera- 
tive need for contemporarv Tibetan studies to prepare an academi- 
callv acceptable retranslation of this exceedinvlv important document, 
adding annotations to the proper names mentioned bv Sum-pa in 
the CShronological Table from the vast store of Tibetan historical 
literature. 

3) The third document in my possession is a work recentlv 
published from Beijing ('19821, a copv of which T have i-eceived 
bv the kind courtesy of Dr. E. Gene Smith. The book bears the 
title bsTan-rtsis kun-hs-btus-pa, which means “A compilation of 
chronology”. Its author is mentioned as Tshe-tan zabs-druh. 

As for the content of the book what needs to be noted above 
all is that it is not at all intended to be the reproduction of one or 
more of the standard chronological tables of Tibet. On the con- 
trary it intends to be the compilation of a new chronological table 
altogether, depending primarily upon a number of more famous 
Tibetan histories as well as biographies and other related works. 
Besides, this book shows a keen critical sense by way or reviewing 
the different opinions about the date of the same event expressed 
by many authorities. We may thus look at it as but an attempt at 
preparing a new chronological table based on the application of 
modem critical apparatus. From our point of view, therefore, the 
book is highly important. 

At the same time, the book has for us a certain amount of 
humourous element. Thus for example, it mentions the view ex- 
pressed by a certain authority called rDo-brag (p. 78). We got 
somewhat puzzled by the name because no famous Tibetan scholar 
bearing such a name is known to us. Ev^tually, however, we realised 
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that it was but a result to carry to aa extreme excess the traditional 
Tibetan tendency of using foreign name in, a literal Tibetan trans- 
lation. The two components of the name, namely rDo and Brag 
respectively mean “Rock” and “HOI”. The name thus stands for 
the famous European scholar Rockhill. Such a tendency, if admis- 
sible, one cannot help wondering how the Tibetan authors would 
refer to so many foreign names of European scholars, that have 
contributed to modern Tibetology. 

I have mentioned this only to illustrate something humourous 
in the book. But this by no means affects the basic worth of the 
book itself. In the interest of rmderstanding Tibetan chronology-— 
and particularly from the viewpoint of its relevance fox having a 
clearer idea of the dates of many events even in India, China, 
Mongolia and other neighbouring countries of Asia — ^its value is 
really very high. 

One important reason for this may as well be briefly stated 
here. The brTan-rtsis hterature in its standard form, as already said, 
gives us an account of important events of each year beginning 
from A.D. 1027/28 to A.D. 1926/27. But the importance or other- 
wise of an event, as viewed from the, typical standpoint of Tibetan 
historiography, is judged from its relevance for Buddhism. How- 
ever, from the year A.D. 1027/28 nothing really spectacular about 
Buddhism actually took place on the Indian soM, excepting perhaps 
Atlsa’s going to Tibet from the Vikramesila vffiara. In Tibetan 
history, the importance of this event is undoubtedly hi ghlighted as 
far as possible. From the point of view of Indian Mstory, however, 
Buddhism was already declining in India since the eleventh century 
until it became virtually extinct. This left the authors of the 
standard brTan-rtsis literature with extremely limited scope to men- 
tion Indian events in their Chronological Tables. In other words 
the most glorious period of Buddhism in India from the time of 
king Bindusara to that of the Pala kings of Eastern India took place 
before the Tibetans accepted the sexagenary cycle as the basis of 
their official calendar. 

Put all this does not mean that the period prior to ,A.D. 1027/. 
28, was_ unknown to the Tibetans. Though f allin g 'outside tJje 
strict scope of the standard brTan-rtsis literature some of the Tibe- 
tan historians — ^inclusive of those with very profoimd knowledge of 
Indian texts often lost to Indian historians themselves — ^were keen on 
nothing what happened in Indian history from the time of the 
Buddha himself. What - amazes us even to-day is their attempt to 
determine the dates of such events, and this according to their 
typical later mode of naming a year in terms of the twelve animals, 
and five elements. For this purpose they apparently explored various" 
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possibilities, like translating Indian dates in terms of dieir own 
chronological terminology, back calculating from an established date 
of Tibetan chronology to the date of Indian events by taking note 
of the number of years that elapsed between the two, taking re- 
course to Chinese chronology, and so on. 

But all these are not to be found in the literature 

in its resU'icted sense. These are rather to be found in other types 
of Tibetan historical literature, the most prominent of which were 
the chos-byun or the Histories of Buddhism. Apparently, those who 
prepared the compilation of chronology published from Beijing, 
1982, realised this point, may be in their own way. That seems to 
account for the fact that of the very large number of Tibetan texts 
on which they depended on for preparing this modern version of 
chronology, only the two brTan~rtsis-s we have mentioned before 
are taken note of. The other works they have depended on are 
mostly the chos-byun, the biographies of important personalities, 
travel notes of Tibetan pilgrims to India, etc. etc. That has enabled 
them to cover with considerable success the problem of dating 
important Indian, (and also Chinese, and Mongolian events) from 
the early period to A.D. 1027/28. 

It will be premature for me to try to present here the results 
I am myself reaching on the basis of an analysis mainly of the three 
documents I have mentioned above. I should confess that I have 
started this work somewhat recently, though it is already proving 
highly exciting specially for the purpose of precise dating of Indian 
events and this as connected with Tibetan and Chinese ones. 

Let me try to be clearer about my main point. With its over- 
riding Buddhist bias, Tibetan history inclusive of the Chronological 
Tables is naturally full of Indian references. There is also attempt 
in this to correlate Tibetan and Chinese events with those of India. 
It is not my claim that the dates mentioned in the Tibetan sources 
are infallible. In fact, the Tibetan scholars are themselves often 
found to debate over many a dating. 

At the present stage of my research, therefore, I have deliber- 
ately preferred not to mention any specific event and its dating, 
specially pertaining to Indian history. I have the feeling that the 
dating of such events awaits to be more decisively determined only 
by collating the Indian, Chinese and Tibetan sources. That is why, 
Tibetan Chronologies are in need of very extensive investigation 
and critical annotations. The main purpose of the present paper 
is only to draw the attention of our scholars to the fact that the 
Tibetan Chronolo^es are rdevant not merely for the restricted pur- 
pose of understanding Tibetan history ; these have also a good deal 
of importance in the matter of coming to greater precision about 
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the datings of Indian and Chinese events. This is a point that seems 
to remain inadequately emphasised in the writings of many modern 
historians so far. I do hope that I shall be able to report more on 
this work with the further progress of my investigation and 
annotations. 

Thanking you all, I should prefer to end the present paper here. 
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TKDE DIVINE DOCTORS ASVINS AND THE SOMA-DRlNK 


UMA CHAKRAVORTY 

The twin divine physicians, the Asvins, hold an important 
position ia the Vedic pantheon. About fifty-one hymns have been 
dedicated to these twin deities. In the RV the Asvias hold the 
fourth position following Indra, Agni and Soma, from the point of 
view of the total number hymns dedicated to them. In spite of 
their important position the identity of these twin deities is still a 
puzzle to Indologists as it was even before the time of Yaska. Yaska^ 
has recorded four different views of his predecessors on the origin of 
the Asvins. The first three of them identify the Asvins with ditterent 
natural phenomena like heaven and earth, day and night and the sun 
and the moon. The upholders of the fourth opinion, the then histo- 
rical school, propagated the euhemeristic theory by identnymg the 
Asvins with two pious earthly kings. Yaska’s opinion on the identity 
of these two deities is ; “their time is after midmght, wfiich m conse- 
quence is an impediment to the appearance of hght. The part in the 
is the atmosphere, and the part in the light is the sum".“ ik> far 
around twenty-five opinions have been given on the identity of ttie 
Asvins by the scholars of the East and West. The majority of these 
have identified the twin deities with different phenomena of earth, 
atmosphere and sky. K. F. Geldner,® however, has opmed that tney 
have been succouring Indian saints. G. L. Chandravarkar^ held that 
they were historical figures of Indo-European origin. He establishes 
his view by saying that* “When the conception of a deity origmates 
from the appearance of a happening in nature its identification with 
the happemng and possibly with no other, remams permanent and is 
handed down from generation to generation in much the same form. 
But when the identification is based on imagination, it is probably 
that more conception than one may arise”. Few other Vedic deities 
have perplexed the scholars of ail time as these twin deities. 

Another point of controversy which forms the subject-matter of 
this article is the Asvins’ right to the Soma-libation. That the Asvins 
had been deprived of the right to the Soma-libation and that later 
they regained that right has been recorded for the first time in the 
75® and then in later literature. 

A review of the opinions expressed by the scholars on the Asvins’ 
right to Soma-hbation appears not to be out of context in this 
connection. 

Alfred Hillebrandt thinks that the Aryan Indians offered libations 
of ‘Soma’ or ‘gharma’ according to their respective family tradition.® 
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A. B. Keith observes, “The Asvins are particularly connected with 
honey ; they bestrew the sacrifice and worshipper with a honey whip, 
their car is honev-hued and honey-bearing. They are honey-handed 
and give the bee its honey. In comparison they are less vitally con- 
nected with Soma, thoui^ they are said to drink it at each pressing 
and in some circles they were probably not at first reckoned among 
the Soma-drinking gods, though for this proofs are rather inade- 
ouate”.’’ Vaclav Machek opines, “With the character of the Asvins 
as the. youth not vet grown up is no doubt connected that their drink 
is the madhu and not the Soma. It is impossible to look for another 
reason than analogy of real life : strong drink for heroes and not for 
bovs and voung men. Of this simple thing the Indian ritualists made 
complicated fancies”.® Reinhold E. G. Muller sees nO' confusion in 
the offering of Soma-libation to the Asvins, “Damit sind die Asvins 
auch hier giilting nach den vedischen Anschauungen in den Kreis 
der gotter angefugt, und zwar auch deswegen, weil sie ihnen Aufru- 
fungen besonders zum Soma-genuB eingeladen werden (durchaus 
nicht seltner als andere gotter)”.* K. P. Jog observes, “Kat. S. 13.6 ; 
M.S. 4.6.2. and T.S. 2.1.10.1 de-recognises them among the gods 
when thev refer to the Alvins not having a claim to Soma-offering as 
the definitive (nirdharandrthe') genitive devanam ammapa or asomapau 
shows. Such a lesser position of the Asvins amongst the gods is fur- 
ther indicated from their mention as devanam-anuiavarau ‘posthu- 
mous’ (?) among the gods at Kap. S. 46.6 \ Kat. S. 13.7; 30.3; 
and M.S. 2, 5, 6. This is probably to show that in certain parts of 
ancient India — or rather, in some of the Vedic schools — ^the Asvins 
were not acceptable to the priestly hierarchy as excellent gods”.’^® 

The Rgvedic singers, however, generously offer Soma-libation to 
the Asvins. For about fifty times they have been offered Soma in 
fiftv-one hymns dedicated to them. Along with other words of in- 
vocation in which they had been offered Soma-libation five times 
thev had been invoked with the prayer, ‘pibatam somyam madhu\'^'^ 
thrice with, ‘sormrn pibatam asvina’,^^ twice with ‘patam somam 
rtavrdha’,^^ once with, ‘pibatam somarn madhumantam asvind’'^^ and 
once with, ‘pibdtha it madhunah somyasya' 

A deliberation on the Asvins without referring to their close 
relation with ‘madhu’ is simply impossible. Of the many epithets of 
the Asvins that are found in the RV a few are. “madhuvarnn” (VITT. 
26.6) ‘honey-coloured’, “madhupau” (I. 180.2) ‘drinkers of honey’, 
“madhupatama” (VIII. 22.17) ‘the best drinkers of honey’, “madhvl” 
(Vn. 67.4) ‘honeyed’. The Asvins obtained the madhu-lore from the 
sage Dadhyanc, the son of Atharvan (cf. RV I. 117.12). He im- 
parted this knowledge to the Asvins by means of a horse’s head. The 
story goes thus ; Indra, pleased with Dadhyafic, bestowed on hint 
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the ‘maxihu-l 0 re’ with the warning that he would chop Dadhyanc’s 
head if this lore was divulged to anyone else. The Asvins put a 
horse's head on Dadhyanc’s neck and induced him to relate the 
‘Madhu-lore’ to them. Indra becoming aware of the fact took off 
Dadhyanc’s head (i.e. the horse’s head) . Then the Asvins replaced 
on his neck his real head.^® Tlie Asvins had been the sole possessors 
of the ‘Madhu-lore’ all through the Vedic age. What actually the 
tOTn ‘Madhu-lore’ {'madhu-vidya’) signified is not known. It is 
identical vrith ‘pravarsya-vidva’ useful at the head of the sacrifice. 
The ‘madhu’ narrated iu the Brhad Aronyaka Upanisad^'^ describes 
the all-pervading nature of the ‘Soul’. In the RV the Asvins are in- 
voked with ‘amnd pibatam ‘madhu’, ‘madhvah pibatatfi madhu- 
pebhih dsabMh’,^^ ‘madhva yafham mimlkyatam’^^ ‘prhktam havimsi 
madhund,^^ ‘ime vdm nidhayo madhunam'P The chariot of the 
Asvins is full of honey.®® It carries a leather bag full of honev froin 
which they have been asked to drink.®* They are so full of honey 
that the black bees collect honev from them.®® The Asvins pour a 
hundred iars of sura (wine) from the hoofs of their horses (RV 
I. 116.7). RV 1. 117.6 narrates the same story with the difference 
that in place of sura it uses the word madhu. 

A scrutiny of the Rgvedic hvmns leads the conclusion that the 
Rgvedic singers did not make any discrimination while offering Soma- 
and madftu-libation to the Asvins. Equal was the passion of the 
ASvins for ‘Soma’ and ‘madhu’. Whether ‘mahdu’ and ‘Soma’ were 
two different drinks or were identical is yet to be established. Mircea 
Eliade®* says, “madhu the sweet pressed juice is known as Soma. 
Cognates to Madhu (GK. me'thy/MEOU/ ; old Slavonic medu ; Ice- 
landic mjod/majoar/ ; Anglo-Saxon moedu) suggest a kind of honey 
made of celestial origin to which religious value of intoxication and 
generative power were attributed”. In the RV the words ‘Soma’ and 
‘madhu’ are used in such a manner (Cf. pibaiam somyam madhu VII. 
74.2, etc.) that very often it becomes difficult to distinguish one from 
the other. In many places they are used synonymously. 

In the TS we leam for the first time that the Asvins had been 
denied the right to the Soma-drink on the ground that they were 
doctors and that they had mixed much among men and have become 
impious ; the Asvins, however, established themselves to that much 
coveted right by dint of their own merit.®’’ 

A few instances illustrating the Asvins as divine doctors and 
friends of their devotees in distress are quoted below from the RV, 
in support of the allegations brought against them. The first and the 
tenth books i.e. chronologically the later books of the JRF, depict the 
succouring nature of the Asvins in more concrete manner than the 
otlier books. Names of about a hundred prote'ge^’s of the Alvins 
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are found M tht RV. Some of them had been favoured with gifts, 
others with protection in distress aiid still others with medical aid. 

Pedu^® probably tops the list of those who were favoured with 
the unique .gifts. The Asvins gave him an excellent white horse, the 
first of its type. Dlrghasravas^^ and Manu®^ were assisted in the 
cultivation of land— the first was favoured with showers of rain and 
for the latter they ploughed the land. Kak^Ivat®^ who was blinded 
by the darkness of ignorance was enlightened with knowledge. AtrF^ 
who was thrown into fire by the demons was rescued by the twin 
deities. Bhujyu^^ who went to fight with his enemies was stranded 
in mid-ocean ; the Asvins came to his rescue. The twin succouring 
deities saved Vandana*^'* and Rebha^^ who had been thrown into 
ditches by demons. Vimada’s wife^® was carried off bv some other 
kings, the Asvins brought her back to her husband. The divine doc- 
tors helped a good number of devotees by granting them medical aid. 
Thev restored eve-sight to the blind KanvaA'^ Rfrasva^® and Kavi.®® 
The blind and lame Srona^® was cured of infirmities, Narsada’s'^^ 
hearing was restored, Savu’s old cow^® which had stopped breeding 
regained the power to breed by the skill of the Asvins. The old 
Cyavana^® was reiuvenated and Syava^^ was cured of leprosy. 

The Asvins were good surgeons. They operated on the leg of 
Vispala,^® the aueen of king Khela, reset her bones and fitted her with 
an iron leg. Ghosa'^® a spinster had been suffering from leprosy and 
getting old in her parents’ home. The Asvins softened bv her prayer 
saved her. She recovered perfect health, regained vouth and charm 
and obtained the much cherished husband and home. The Asvins 
were expert gynaecologists.**^ They helped at the childbirth of 
KamadvuA® Vimada’s wife and also Saptavadhri’s wife.**® Of about 
a hundred prote'ee's of the Asvins, only the more prominent are 
mentioned here. The RV does not give anv detailed description of 
these useful and beneficial services rendered bv the Asvins to their 
worshippers. Thev are fust mentioned one after the other, especially, 
in the first book. The twin succoaring deities granted their wards con- 
crete help bv personallv coming to them in their distress and not by 
blessing them from their heavenly home which, however, would have 
been more god-like. 

Gradually there arose in society a taboo against doctors, and the 
distance between men and gods became wider. The succouring dei- 
ties Asvins who were doctors and who did not maintain that distance 
from mortals were accordingly denied the right to the vSoma-Hbation. 
In the Mmtrdyam Samhitd^^ we read that the sacrifice became head- 
less ; the gods approached the Asvins, the divine doctors and sur- 
geons, for joining the head of the sacrifice. They complied with their 
request on condition that their right to the Soma-libation be restored. 
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The Asvins wefe given back their right, onlv after they had been 
purified bv the bahispavamana rite, for, doctors were considered 
impure. The narrates the same story and says : avuta va i man 
mannsyacafau bhisajav Hi tasmad brahmanena bhesamm na kSrvam. 
‘Unclean are these doctors moving among men, therefore, a brahmin 
should not practise medicine’. 

The Satapatka Brahmona^^ in course of narrating the storv of 
Sukanva and Cvavana states that the sods had excluded the Asvms 
from the sacrifice because, as doctors, thev were wont to mix much 
among men. The Asvins, however, reinstated themselves in their 
status of Adhvaryu-priests among the gods and acquired their right 
tO' Soma-libation. 

Later, the Mahabharata narrates that the Asvins reiiivenf’ted the 
old and infirm Cvavana. Sarvati who gave his daughter Snkanva 
in marriage to the old Cyavana hearing the happv news came to 
congratulate his son-in-law on his rejuvenation. At Cvavana’s suvnes- 
tion Saryati performed a sacrifice in which Cyavana ofiiciated as the 
priest. Cyavana, who in his gratefulness already promised the divine 
doctors to establish them in their right to Soma-libation, offered the 
same to them. Indra protested, and was about to hurl his thunder- 
bolt at Cyavana, who in his turn paralysed Indra’s hand ; the Soma- 
libation was offered to the Alvins. Moreover, Cyavana created the 
demon ‘Mada’ in order to kill Indta. Indra whose hand Was 
already paralysed, became nervous, gave way and acknowledged 
the Asvins’ riaht to Soma-libation. Tndra’s grounds for protests 
against the Asvins receiving Soma-libation were — ^first, they had 
been doctors ; secondly, as doctors they wandered much among 
men assuming different forms.®* Sukumari Bhattacharji inter- 
prets this episode : “Decoding the lansuage of mvtholoav we mav 
say that the cult of the Asvins won and fought against the opposition 
of the prevalent Indra cult”.®^ 

The succouring nature of the Asvins and their service as doctors 
are more prominently depicted in the first and the tenth hooks i.o. 
the later books of the RV. The hymns of the earlier books, on the 
other hand, depict them essentially as early mornins: dcHies, the 
associates of Usas and Agni ; their succouring functions are, of 
course, mentioned fromi time to time. A few hvmns of the Inter books 
(cf. 112th, 116th, 117th,‘ It 8th and 119th of the first book and the 
39th of the tenth book) repeatedly mention the manifold aids ren- 
dered by the divine twins to their prote'ge's. Their identity as doctors, 
aS helpers of their devotees in distress became very evident. Appre- 
hensions may arise that arohnd this period the human Asvins had 
been deified because of their outstanding services to their devotees. 

The Vedic twfift gods, the Alvins, fall in the Indo-European 
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Dioscom group ; thek deific^^^ must have taken place in their 
Indo-European home. The Greek counterpart of the Asvins are 
Dioscouri who are also popular for their benevolent deeds. Then 
association with their sister Helen resembles the Asvins’ association 
with Surya. In Roman Castor and Pollux the saviours of sailors at 
sea, one sees the image of the Asvins. The Indo-Iranian branch ap- 
parently missed these divine twins. Stig Wikander°® has, however, 
found them in the demon Naonhaithya and Atar the son of Ahura 
Mazdah. Donald Ward®** observes at the conclusion of his book on 
the Divine Twins ; “Thus the Divine Twins, the sons of the Sky-God, 
brothers of Sunmaiden, were the well-detined deities of the Proto- 
Indo-European pantheon and were carried by the various people to 
then new home-lands where the rehgious complex changed remark- 
ably well through the centuries in the new envkonment”. 

Regarding the Asvins being deprived of Soma-libation and ex- 
cluded from ckcle of gods, we observe the reflections of cult-conflict, 
viz., between the cults of Indra and the Asvins. The hymns of the 
RF, specialty, those of later books, were sung in eulogy of these twin 
deities. The devotees sang in multifarious ways the benevolent acti- 
vities of these succouring deities — as men’s very present helps in 
trouble, as doctors, surgeons, gynaecologists, so on and so forth. But, 
the result of this eulogy was rather adverse, as in society there arose 
a taboo against the doctors and the gods assumed an Olympian atti- 
tude. The Asvins who did not care to abide by these prohibitions 
were consequently excluded tiom the Vedic pantheon and were 
deprived of the Soma-libation as recorded in the TS and also in later 
literature. But, as we have seen, this was only a passing phase. Soon 
the Asvins had to be recognised as Adhvaryu-priests among the gods 
and given back then right to the Soma-libation, as their services as 
doctors became indispensabie because they joined the head of the 
sacnflce, which had been severed (Cf. TS VI. 4.9). So, the loss of 
right to the Soma-libation of the divine doctors Asvins of the Indian 
mythology is only a temporary occurrence caused by the conflicts 
between two cults. 
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DESI VOCABLES IN THE RAVANAVAHA 
SUCHITRA (ROY) ACHARYA 

In course of my study of Setubandlia I have come across some 
words which do not agree with their Skt. Chaya. Some of them are 
not even recognised by He. in his Desinamamala. At the beginning 
of the work, He. explains what he means by desi word. 

je Lakkhana na siddha na pasiddha sakkayahihanesu/ 
na Ya ga'unalakkhanasattisambhava te iha pibuddha/ / 

1.3 Degin. 

te anyairdesTsu parigrhlta apyasmabhima nibaddhah/ 
ye ca satyanapi prakrtipratyayadi - Vibhagena siddhau 
samskrtabhidhana-Kosesu na prasiddhaste apyatra nibaddhah/ 

1.3 Tika. 

desavisesapasiddfali bhannamSna anantaya hunti/ 
taraha apSipaiapayatta bhasovisesao desi// 

1.4 Desin. 

According to him, desi words are not derived from Sanskrit. 
Though they are derived from Sanskrit, are not found in that sense 
in the Sanskrit Lexicons. The words which have changed their 
meaning in Pkt. for literal use and which are used by standard Prakrt 
from remote past, are recognised as desi by He. 

Following the definitions of He. We can say that Setubandha 
has some desi words which can conform the definition of He. In 
order to adhere to the time limit of Oriental Conference, I have to 
concise my paper. So all such words in the edition of Basak are 
not discussed in this paper. 

The words chosen by me are referred to different books in 
different times. As no happy etymological explanation of the words 
discussed by me is available, I have made an attempt only to throw 
a light on the etymological development of them before the scholars 
to judge and to suggest some more new lights. 

I have consulted the edition of Basak which slightly differs from 
the others. The English translations are taken from K. K. Handiqui. 
The words are discussed in the paper alphabetically. 

atthekka ( = akasmika ) 1 2.46 

The word stands in the first line of the following verse : 

Pkt. Text : 

aucchamana-gahia suammi atthekka-samara-sanna-padahe/ 
Juai-muhahi pianam riinti amukka-si^hila-tthia aharottha// 

12.46 
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Skt. Chaya : 

Sprcchyamana-grUtSl, srute Skasmto-samara-aailj 

niryanti 

Fns Translation : When the sudden beat of the drum, a call 
,o arm” irheard, .ha lips ot the lovers, held fast W W 
women Ls they took leave of them, parted from their mouth, slacken- 
ing even though unreleased. ,^AQ.Un Tt has got 

The word atthekka occurs in the verso 13. 49_ a so. “ ^ 

multifarious kinds of variants, such as, atthakka ( akasm ) • , 

“"■“‘s'aSrr^rd'fof^teWa is given as dtom/lra in the 
edition of Basak. The word akasmika only conveys the sense of the 
m However, so far, happy etymology of atthekka ts not 

in his DeSin (1.14) mentions atthakka as a M word 
meaning anavasarah ‘ill-timedness’. The same word is also given 
in his Pkt. grammar (2. 174) under ‘gopadayah’ with a mearang 
‘akanda’ which is equivalent to akasmika of the Skt. rendering of 

the sam^ etyj^ology of atthekka cm be traced from a Sansknt word 
atarkya whose meaning as given by Monier Williatns 
incomprehensible, surpassing thought or reasoning^ etc The meaning 
akasmika is probably connected remotely with the idea that whi h 
happens surprisingly, happens suddenly. So the serond^, § 

is Sven by the commentator as also corborated by He. However the 
formation of the word can be given below. 

atarkya 

= * atharkya (by spontaneous aspiration in the second 

syllable.) 

= * atthakka (accept in the initial syllable causes the 

doubling in the second syllable and assimilation occurs 

in the final syllable.), 
or * atthaikka (epenthetic i due to y) 

= atthekka 

In the Paiasaddamahanpavo (Page 48) we find the word as . 
atthakka na (de) 1. akanda, akasmat. 

oupphittha® (=oudvigna°) 11.39 

The above-cited form is found in the second line of the verse 
given below. 
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Pkt. Text : 

pecchanti a sa'i-santhia-vaapa-visamvaia-thana-msanna- ^ _ 

^ ■ kara-alam/ 

dahavaanagama-sankia-pada-saddupphittha-loapam janaka- ^ 

suam// 

11.39 

Skt. Chaya : 

preksante ca sada-saihsthita-vadaQa-visarhvadita-staiia- 

nisanna-kara-talam/ 

dafevadanagama-sankita-pada-savdodvigna-locanaih janaka- 

sutam// 

Variant : N. S. Edition, Pkt. uppittha for Skt. utpitsa. Both the 
words differ from the edition of Basak. 

Eng. Translation ; There they saw sita, with her eyes terror- 
stricken at the sound of their foot steps making her fear that Ravana 
might have come, while her hands lay on her bosom, having slipped 
from the face that had always rested on them. 

As regards the above text of the word we find slight variation in 
the edition of the Nirpaya Sagara Press (Bombay). The latter 
presents it as Saduppittha. The text that we find in the edition of 
Bombay appears to be slightly incorrect. This is owing to the fact 
that the word sabda, which normally develops into sadda in Pkt. 
under no circumstance can develop into soda, which we find in the 
Bombay edition. In the above cited text of Basak we find pph in 
the third syllable which is represented as pp in the Bombay edition. 
To us the correct text appears to be saddurpittha. 

In the edition of Basak we find the Skt. rendering of the word 
as sabdodvigna. The Bombay edition presents the same as sabdod- 
pitsa. It may be readily stated that uppittha can never go back to 
Skt. udvigna. The word utpitsa of the Bombay edition is a strange 
word which is not to be found in the authentic dictionaries (Monier 
Williams, Apte etc). There is one word utpitsu in Skt., but the 
same cannot be related with the word that we find in our text. 
Further, the same cannot be presumed to be the source of our word 
uppittha as the latter cannot be directly obtained from the former 
without violating the normal rules of transformation of Skt. words into 
Pkt. According to our surmise the word uppittha comes from Skt. 
uparistha (Monier Williams, P. 205). Here owing to the working 
of accent there has happened syncopation in the second syllable. 
This has reduced the form to up0istha lesd&ag the latter ultimately 
to uppittha (referred also in the Paiasaddamahanpavo, p. 164, as 
, 6 . - 
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desi bearing the sense trasta, bhitah) in Pkt., which we actually find 
in the text. 

It should be pointed out here that Skt. upari very frequently 
appears as uppi in Pkt. which has been noted by Pischel too in his 
grammatik (vide section 148). This indicates the correctness of our 
assumption. 

Here it deserves mention that from the standpoint of meaning 
too our surmised word uparistha does not appear incongruous. 
Because when one is struck with consternation he raises his eyes 
upwards which points to the man’s total bewilderment. It ulti- 
mately conveys the sense that is indicated by the word ndvigna. At 
the beginning of my discussion I have referred the previous word 
sadda to clear myself. 

He. in his Desin. (1.129) mentions the word uppittham which 
bears almost the same sense (trastam, frightened, kupitaih, angry) of 
uppittha of Rdvamvaha. 

runda° (=vi'had°) 5.88 

The aforesaid word occurs in the first line of the following 
verse. 

Pkt. Text; 

rundavatta-paholira-veapadiekkamekka-bhinna-mahiharaih/ 

naha-aru-vilagga-vevira-dhuma-laavisama-langhia-disa-alam / / 

5.88 

Skt. Chaya ; 

vrhadavarta-praghQrnanasilarvegapatitaikaika-bhinna- 

mahidharam/ 

nabhas-taru-vilagna-vepanasila-dhuma-lata-vi 5 ama-langhita- 

dig-jalam// 

Variant : N. S. Edition, sthulavarta for vrhadavarta. 

Eng. Translation : The mountains, spinning in the vast whirl- 
pools, were dashed against each other, and crumbled ; and the 
regions were covered here and there by the quivering creeper-like 
smoke ascending the tree that was the sky. 

In the Desin (Vii.l4) of He. we get the word runda for vrhad 
(Vii. 14) bearing the sense of vipulah, wide, extensive mukharah 
talkative. In the N. S. edition we get the Skt. form sthulavarta for 
Pkt. rundavatta. runda is a desI vocable having no etymological con- 
nection with vrhad. 

Etymologically runda may be explained thus : The Skt. word 
rundra (Monier Williams, P. 884) having the sense of rich might 
be at the basis of the Pkt. form runda. By assimilation rundra 
becomes runda. 
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Secondly, rudra which bears the sense of great, large might have 
contributed to the origin of runda. Here nasalisation spontaneously 
develops in the second syllable of the word, causing the change of 
the form into rimda which, we find in the text. 

The Skt. word rundra might be the result of spontaneous nasali- 
sation of rudra (cf. vrscika> vucchia> vicchua> vinchua j vakra> 
vanka.). Both the words are referred by Monier Williams. 

Turner refers this rudra in his dictionary (P. 623) : Pk. rudda 
ep. of Agni and other gods, terrible. 

Paiasaddamahamiavo (P. 714) mentions this rudra as de&l 
word giving their meaning vipula and pracura. 

“Visadha (=vislruafi.) 6.66 

The above mentioned word stands in the second line of the 
following verse : 

Pkt. Text : 

addhe addha-pphudia addhe addha-kadaukkha a-sila-vedha/ 
pavaa-bhuahaa-visadha addhe addha-sihara padanti 

mahihara// 

6.66 

Skt. Chaya : 

ardhe ardha-sphutitah ardhe katakotkhata-^ila-ve§tah/ 
plavaga-bhujahata-visiruafi ardhe ardha-sikharafi patanti 

mahidharafi// 

Eng. Translation : Some of the mountains tumbled down, rent 
in the middle,, some with the encircling rocks dislodged from half of 
the slopes, and others crumbling under the blows of the apes, with 
only half of the peaks left. 

The Pkt. word °visa4ha is Sanskritised as ‘^vislrndh in the ChayS 
provided by Basak. This visadhd does not come from Skt. visirnah . 
vimrnah originates from the root sr which can never be the origin of 
visadhd. visadhd may originate from the root sat bearing the sense, 
‘to be sick’, ‘to be weary or dejected’, ‘to be dissolved’, ‘to be pierced’, 
‘to divide’ (Monier Williams, page 1048). The root sat has affinity 
with the root sr from the standpoint of meaning. The Skt. root st 
bears the sense, ‘to tear’, ‘to destroy’. The development of visadhd 
is thus : The root sat is prefixed with vL Then participial suffix ta 
is added with vi-sat. The participial suffix ta leaves only a vi-sat-\-a 
becomes visada (Pischel § 198 P. 170). Palatal s becomes ^ 
(Pischel § 227 P. 193). By aspiration visada becomes visadha (cf. 
sakata> saadha ; cipita> cimidha) which in plural becomes 
visadhd. In the Desin (Vii. 62) He. refers visadho as a 
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desi word bearing the sense turagal}, ‘devoid of love’. The word 
nmgah ha& an affini ty with the Skt. rendering of the same word i.e. 
vfSlrna. The word visa4ho is seen also in the Pkt. grammar of He. 
(1.242) differing from the standpoint of meaning. According to 
him this visa4ho is the result of the evolution of the Skt. word v/^a- 
mah. In all respect this word differs from the above mentioned 
visa4ho. In the Paiasaddamahai^iiavo (page 804) we get the word 
visa4ha which is mentioned as desivocable bearing the sense “niraga”, 
“ragarahita” etc. 

Vidhai (— Iffaya) 8.43 

The above-cited form is found in the second line of the verse 
given below : 

Pkt. Text : 

jam jam anei girim rai-raha-cakka-parimattha-siharaih 

ha^uma/ 

tam tarn vidhai nalo vama-karutthalliam raei samudde// 

8.43 

Skt. Chaya ; 

yam yam anayati girim ravi-ratha-cakra-parimrsta-sikharam 

hanuman/ 

tam tarn Maya nalah vama-karotthapitaih racayati samudre// 
Variant :N. S. Edition, Maya for vidhai. 

Eng. Translation : As Hanumat brought each mountain, with 
its summit worn by the wheel of the sun’s chariot. Nala fixed it in 
position in the sea as he lifted it with his left hand with ease. 

The Pkt. word vidhai is Sanskritised as tilaya in the Sanskrit 
chaya provided by Basak. The source of the word vi4hai is Skt. 
vikn4ayd. So vidha comes from Skt. vikrlda. vikridd comes from 
the root vikrid whose meaning as given by Monier Williams (page- 
956) is ‘to play’, ‘jest’, ‘sport with (saha)’, ‘a child’s play’ (i.e. ‘easy 
work’), etc. 

Uld means ‘play’, ‘sport’, ‘diversion’, ‘amusement’, pastime’ (M. 
Williams, P. 903). So from the standpoint of meaning we find the 
affinity between tila & vi4ha. This stands as the course of develop- 
ment. vi- J kki4+<i—vikrt4(i- Fern, suffix a is added in it and 
becomes vikrl4d. 

= * vikkida (by assimilation of the conjunct-consonants in the 
second syllable.) 

= * vikida (in the second syllable there happens then the simpli- 
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fication of the conjunct-group with the concomitant 
lengthening of the preceding vowel.) 

= * vnda (intervocalic consonant disappears from the second syl- 

.. . lable,), , . J , , I 

= Vida ^by the ■ cupbonic combination of the two conseciitive 
I vowels.) . , 

=' ^ vidha^ (aspiration ■ of the consonant 4 takes place in the final 

syllable.) 

= * vidhai [with the annexation of the fem. instrumental suflBx-i 
(a product of K coming ultimately from fem. sufBx- 
yai.)] 

The form vidhai has no connection whatsoever with the form 
llkiya of Skt. So they should be placed on the same platform of 
desi word. 

°huttam (=°abhimukham) 3.58 

The aforesaid word lies in the first line of the verse given below. 


Pkt. Text. 

aha va mahannava-huttam patthantassa gaanam mahanna 

vahuttarii/ 

ruhira-vasamisa-vattam hantuna vaniwuo vasami savattaih// 

3.58 

•Skt. Chaya : 

athava maharnavabhimukhaih prarthayamanasya gamanath 

mama na prabhutvam/ 

rudhira-vasami§a-patram hatva eva nirvjtab vasami 

sapatnam// 

Eng. Translation : ‘Or, the sky will not be wide enough for me 
as I rush forth with the great sea before me t I will abide happy after 
slaying the enemy that lives on flesh, blood and marrow. 

In the Desinamamala of He. we get the form hutto (viii 70) 
for abhimukhafy bearing the sense of facing, i.e. turning towards. 
huttam has no etymological coimection with abhimukhaih. So, hut- 
tam is counted as a desI vocable for abhimukharh. 

Etymological explanation of huttam is such : huttam may come 
from the Skt. word toum (Monier Williams, p. 1301) formed by the 
root hve with Skt. suffix ta (He. 2.99). In Skt. root accent is shifted 
usually on the suffix to. Probably here also the accent is shifted to 
the second syllable ta causing the doubling of t. According to 
Pischel § 564 (page 451) the past passive participle suffix -ta in 
certain cases is directly added to the roots framing the forms like 
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lattha, pauttha, ohattha etc. In such cases Skt adds this suffix 
after the i-stem. In analogy of the doubling of these words Skt. 
/jMtn may develop into in Pkt. 

Here some affinity of meaning between the two forms hutafy 
(called) and huttcun, abhimukham (turning towards) may be traced. 
One calling somebody turns his face towards him and as such this 
needs a turning of the face towards a person who is called. This 
assigns the meaning of turniug towards to Skt. huta. So, huttaih may 
be traced from Skt. hutalj. or word hutam. 

Secondly, huttam comes from the Skt. word krtvah (He. 2. 158) 
Pischel § 451. In the initial syllable Skt. ka appears as kha, often 
ia the beginning of the second member of a compound, as ha, as 
in the medial syhable (Pischel § 206). By this law. krtvah becomes 
hrtvaff. r becomes u and makes the form hutva}}. hutvah becomes 
huttafy by assimilation, h does not stand in Pkt. So, we get the form 
huttam. 1 

According to Pmasaddamahannava (page 950) huttam is a desi 
vocable with the meaning abhimukha, sammukha. 

The Setubandha is a popular and highly ornate epic. The 
language of this poetical composition embodies many peculiar for ms 
like the aforementioned desI vocables. A new horizon will come to 
our view by the study of these desi words. 


ASPECTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF KASHMIR SECTION-II 
D. B. SEN SHARMA 

The act of manifestation of the world can be looked at from 
the angle of Parama Siva in two ways— firstly as a kind of self-experi- 
ence (Svanubhava) on His part and secondly as a mode of self- 
manifestation which He does not out of His Free will (svecchaya) 
during the creative phase (srsti). There is however no essential dif- 
ference in these two descriptions we come across in the texts of 
Kashmir Saivism. This can be explained thus: the Saiva writers 
unanimously hold that the Divine will (iccha) or Divine Resolve 
(Sankalpa) of the Supreme Lord to experience Himself as many 
which is the same as to reveal Himself as many (eko'ham bahu sydm) . 
This is at the root of His creative activity as the Supreme 

Lord. The Jndna and Kriyd are the two chief modes of Divine Sakti 
through which the Supreme Lord translates His resolve to be many 
into actuality, Saivacaryas give two-fold description of the creative 
process which is in terms of these two Saktis may be explained this 
way— 

It is said that when the Divine Sakti (Sakti is called Divine 
Sakti on account of her association with the Supreme Lord) func- 
tions as identified with the Supreme Lord (abhedena sphurati)^ He, 
being the sole Reality, reveals Himself to Himself as one undiifer- 
entiated Principle (akhanda Paratattva). This self-revelation by the 
Supreme Lord to Himself is in the form of self experience (Sva-pard-- 
marsa or Svanubhava) which, on the highest level, takes the form of 
“Being experience” or Ahamtd in the absence of a second. It may 
be termed as objectless subjective experience. Since there is no other 
principle on that level which can limit this self-experience, this is 
held to be fuU-in-itself (purna). It has therefore been termed by 
Somananda in his Siva Dr§ti as self-centred (nivrtta cit) self-experi- 
ence of Parama Siva impljdng total absence of any out-ward movement 
on His part. It is regarded as unique and infinitely potential. As 
Ahamtd is implied in all His subsequent self-experiences, it may be 
regarded as the foundational self-experience. Even the Naiyayikas 
admifcthat being-experience by the self is implied in all his deter- 
minate cognitions of the objective world. 

When the Supreme Lord, in order to reveal Himself as Universe, 
assumes self-limitation (dtmasahkoca) out of His Free will (svecc- 
hayd). The self-experience of Hk integral natm& (akhan^^ svarupa) 
in the form of purrwhdmtd which always has, gets covered par- 
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tiaUy, resulting in y^lf-ipiience. Purndiata 

His^self-ex^rxmce^^^^^^ TOsiuny. 

IS changed to the ^^e idam (pure object) in 

is filled of epitomising the universe thus mani- 

His self-expenence. The idam, epi ^ 

fested as object in the * from or outside Him. 

an abstract idea as it oes form through the operation 

Uter on^ it ysu^^ Kashmir Saivacaryas postulate 

of maya and prak existence viz. 

three steps represented y thrmiph -which the ideal universe 

symbolised aham and idam held in equipoise, idam 

rj&;e.y « " 

lord Though the self-expenence on these levels is maae up u 
^ polls o/experience, viz. pure subject (aham) 

(idam) it is said that He does not experience Aiahty on these 
levels.^’ and idam remain bound together by a thread o 

nnitv as it were in His Self-experience. _ 

Later on the lower levels, when mayasakti obscures the tru 
nature of ’tbe Supreme Drrd, both ar pme subjcrt and pure ^jeft 
it paves way for further limitation and concrctisation. Tt 
he^exnerience of discreetness and differentiation between subjective 
rd"poles of experience. The . Umverse then 
appears to the Supreme Lord as a cosmic idea as it has assumed 

concrete form and is experienced as such. r>^„mr,rfhn 

Abhinavagupta in his well-known prakarana text 
.5ra has explained the first phase of emergence of world-idea in 
the self-experience of Supreme Lord on the analogy of mmor reflect- 
ing the entire city. In this analogy he has likened the Divine Sakti 
to\ mirror and city to the entire range of creation. Just j ci y 
on being reflected in the mirror, does not appear to exist outside it 
and therefore is experienced aS identified with it, in the same way e 
world emerging as an idea in the’ initial stage is reflected in the 
Divine Sakti, and remains identified with it. It then has no exis- 
tence apart from the Supreme Lord’8 s^-experience (sva««^). 
It must be remembered that this analogy is to be understood Within 
certain limitations viz. in the case of city reflected in mirror,^ there 
exists actual city outside the mirror as a bimba. But here in tue 
case of Supreme Lord eKperiencing' worldvds - an idea there is no 
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bimba existing outside the self-experience of Supreme Lx)rd. Abhi- 
navagupta says that the Paramasiva is the Supreme experiencer who 
experiences in His sakti the mirror- like reflecting medium, the 
entire range of creation which has emerged as cosmic idea out of 
His own free will. Later on, when the world idea is projected out- 
side by Him through the operation of Maya and Prakrtisaktis, the 
world as something concrete and external to Him comes to be. 

Some texts of Kashmir Saivism explain the manifestation of 
the world in terms of self-manifestation by the Supreme Lord. This 
description actually is in terms of Kriyasakti which is actually res- 
ponsible for the actualisation of the Divine Idea. It is said that 
the Supreme Lord is endowed with Divine Sakti technically called 
Svatantrya sakti. Hence He is the free agent ; Svatantrah kartd. 
Exercising His Divine Sakti, He, therefore, manifests himself as 
the universe out of His free will with Himself as the background 
{svecchaya svabhittau visvam unmilayati). As the manifests Him- 
self as universe comprised of subjects, objects and means of their 
experience, He assumes the forms of countless number of experi- 
encers (Pmmdta), objects of experience and enjoyment (grdhya- 
visaya) and means of enjoyment (pramana), by negating His abso- 
lute nature and by imposing limitations on Himself. 

The universe is said to be constituted by thirty four tattvas 
or levels of existence, viz. sadasiva, Isvara, suddhavidya, Maya, 
Raga, Kola, Niyati, Kdla, Vidya, Puru^a, Prakrti and its twenty- 
three evolutes which are the same as admitted in the Samkhya sys- 
tem. The two tattvas, viz. siva and kikti are regarded as eternail 
ones ; hence they are said to exist outside the manifested universe 
though they are included in the list of 36 tattvas. On these dif- 
ferent levels of experience as many as seven different kinds of 
experiences — ^both pure experiencers and limited or impure experi- 
encers technically called pasupramdtas are said to be manifested by 
Him. The pure experiencers are Siva, Mantra, mantra — ^Mahesvara 
and Vidyesvara, while impure ones are Vijauanakala, Pralayakala 
and Sakala. All these are self-manifested forms of the Supreme 
Lord. 

Some texts of Kashmir Saivism describle this process of self- 
manifestation as universe by the Supreme Lord as his descent 
(avaroha) on the gross material levels of creation. To put it in 
the words of Sri Aurobindo, this creative process represents invo- 
lution of the Supreme pure chaitanya in the realm of gross matter. 
Later when Supreme Lord exercising His Divine sakti puts an end 
to his self-limitation. He is said . to ascent (aroha) from the state 
of bondage to the state of freedom, the lowest position of limited 
being to the highest position of Supreme Lord. This ascent to the 
7 
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what mav be called evolution. It may be men- 
supreme and is w y Xashmir Saivism the descent or involu- 

tioned here that and instantaneous act, 

because 4 t2re,“tiou from limited being to Sup- 

as it were. But H nrocess in which personal effort 

rp.«‘of role/lt bus been 

iat^taVol teats that evolution is generally involuntary process, 
for UmL beings who are believed to be moving grajtaally towards 
StorlesS via. Sivatva, though its pace can be accelerated 
bv the descent' of Divine Grace. It is interesting to note here that 
Ms theory of descent and ascent, involution and evolution of the 
Morle Lrd held by Kashmir Saivites in the sphere of crea ive 
X" ia «kably Ldem which has no parallel in the ancient 

India^philoso^ process of wotld-mmi- 

festatSn as nnmetn. literally 'opening ouf or nrfoMing - ^s- 
solution as mmCfU, literally ‘closing up 

It is said that when the Paramasiva opens Himself out in the aspect 
rf Hk Sakti (svafnfaisphum) the wotld-manifestation comes to be 
Ir wheThe closes Himself up, the world-manifestation is reab- 
ta the bosom of the Supreme Lord. Being realists and 
advocates of Saikaryavada, the Saivites believe that the entire r^ge 
:,“n exists i/the form of Divine Sahti - 
prior to its manifestation. When the Supreme Lord opens HimseK 
lut of His free will. His sakti which was functioning as identified 
with him revealing His Divinity on the transcendental plane begins 
to function somewhat differently, and this makes the world to 
appear It may be pointed out here that the creative process thus 
deLribed in terms of unme^a and nimem probably ha_s been ins- 
pired by the well-known upanisadic theory of Drmrsiivada. 

To sum up, we can draw the following conclusions. Accord- 
ing to Kashmir Saivites the world manifestation being a mode of 
self-experience or self-manifestation by the Supreme Lord is real. 
The limited individual beings {pasu) being the limited forms of 
the Supreme Lord are also real. The entire creative process is 
voluntary act of the Supreme Lord, in which His free will plays a 
dominant role. Looking from this point of view, it is a Divine play 
which He performs out of His ecstatic delight. The attainment of 
liberation is nothing but restoration of the limited individual to Ms 
divine form, and it depends entirely on His free will. Bwause 
until and unless He puts an end to His self-imposed limitation 
through dispensation of grace fio one can go to achieve liberatton, 
reach the supreme end. 
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We can describe this process with the help of analogy from an 
arched life. Like strict and powerful stage-manager the Supreme 
Lord firmly controls the enactment of world drama of which He 
is not only the producer and participant but also the sole spectator. 
No participant in the drama can defy Him,— -the producer or retire 
from the drama without His will. But this does not mean that 
individual participants in the drama have absolutely no freedom. 
They are allowed freedom to act and play their role in the drama 
within certain limitations. But to obtain freedom from participa- 
tion in the drama or deliverance, they have to look towards the 
Supreme Lord, the producer and wait for His grace to come. Since 
the dispensation of divine grace is an eternal function of the Sup- 
reme Lord like the creation of the world, it is said that it is being 
perenially showered on all limited individuals only those who have 
developed capacity to receive it actually get it and are released 
from this world-drama. Kashmir Saivacaryas, however, assure 
as aU that the attainment of Sivatva is the ultimate destiny of all 
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ABSTRACT 

The study on the food and feeding habit by using the points 
method leads to the understanding that Scatophagus argus (Linnaeus) 
is an euryphagus omnivore. The young ones prefer vegetable matter 
and a,s they gradually attain growth and maturity they switch over 
to animal matters. The relative length of gut iRLG) shows an 
increasing trend with the increasing length of the fish though not 
sharply. 

INTRODUCTION 

Scatophagus, the name of the fish itself signifies its food and 
feeding nature. Some hundred years ago an Indian Icthyoiogist stated 
that the stomach contents consisted of various forms of excrement 
(cf. Hans, 1965). The latin generic name was derived from the 
‘Skat’ which means dung, hence dung eater or ‘Coprophagus’. With 
this view, the present work has been designed to know whether the 
fish is really a dung eater. Till todate, a little is known about the 
food and feeding habit of this leopard pomphrct, an important cul- 
turable euryhaline fish of eastern coastal waters of India (Day, 1887 ; 
Mookherjee et al., 1946, 1949 ; Chacko, 1949 ; Piiiay, 1954 ; Datta 
et al., 1984). The present study also indicates the variation of the 
relative length of gut (RLG) with the variation of the food compo- 
nents in relation to the changes in the length of the fish. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

The fishes were collected from the brackishwater impoundments 
of Hooghly-Matlah estuarine complex (lower Sunderbans). For the 
gut content analysis ‘points method’ has been adopted (Thompson, 
1959). The total length of the body and gut has been taken for 
determining RLG and computed from the following formula ; 

GL 

where, TL is the total length of the fish and 
GL is the length of the gut. 
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Altogether 184 specimens, ranging from 50-260 mm were used in 
the present study. 

Food spectrum 

The food items of 5. argus include many groups of plants and 
animals and can be divided into three main categories, which again 
has been subdivided into several sub-categories (Table 1). 

Table 1 : Food spectrum of S. argus 


Sub- 

Category 

C 

a t e g 0 r y 

■■■■ j 

^ : 

Plant matter 

Animal matter 

others ■ j 

1 

Bacillariopbyceae 

Copepoda 

■i 

Organic detritus , 

2 

Chlorophyceae 

Amphipoda 

Mud and Sand ; 

3 

Cyanophyceae 

Tanaids 

1 

4 

Chrysophyceae 

Annelids 

1 

5 

Macrophytes 




CATEGORY: PLANT MATTER 

Subcategory 1 : Bacillariophyceae 

Diatoms have been found to be in diverse forms in the gut con- 
tents and constitute the main food of the fish. The common forms 
identified are Navicula, Pleurosigma, Gyrosigma, Synedra, Cymbella, 
Fragillaria, Coscinodiscus, Biddulphda, Asterionella, Diatonw, nitzchia 
and Amphora. Coscinodiscus, Fragillaria and Biddulphia have been 
found to be the most common food item. 

Subcategory 2 : Chlorophyceae 

This group of algae was represented by a variety of assemblages 
and their occurrence in more numbers in gut has been observed in 
the fishes caught in monsoon (July to September) and less in winter 
(October to March) and being very scarce in summer (April to June). 
The common genera are Ankistrodesmus, Ulothrix, Scendesmus. 
Cladophora, Oedogonium, Spirogyra, Chsterium, Pediastrum and 
Microspora, 

Snbcategory 3 : Cyanophyceae 

Apart from the Chlorophyceae and Bacillariophyceae this algae, 
^mprismg Lyngbya, Nostoc, Merhmopedia, Anabaena, Nodul^ia, 
Oscillatoria, Stigonema in the bulk of gut contents and occurred in 
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most of the fishes with relatively decreased frequency than Bacillario- 
phyceae but little more than Chlorophyceae. 

Subcategory 4 : Chrysophyceae 

Dinobryon, Ochromoms, Synura, Chrysococcus, etc. have been 
observed in the guts of the fish among this category. 

Subcategory 5 : Macrophytes 

Macrophytes are sometimes found to form the bulk among the 
others. Following are the major forms : Elodea, Potamogeton, Clado- 
phora, Enterormrpha, Ulva and Distylosphaeria. In the guts some 
other varieties e.g., Polysiphonia, Chaetomorpha, Chora and Nitella 
are also found, though occasionally. 

CATEGORY : ANIMAL MATTER 
Subcategory 1 : Copepoda 

A number of genera occurred in the guts of the fish. Among 
them the following genera is relatively more abundant : Paracalanus, 
Cakmus, Pseudodiaptomus, Diaptomus, Oncea, Oithona, etc. 

Subcategory 2 : Amphipoda 

Among this category only two genera were found namely, 
Eriopisa and Idmella. 

Subcategory 3 : Tanaids 

Genus Apseudes, among tanaids has been found to be the only 
representative. It is interesting to mention, in some fishes this item 
has been foimd in considerable numbers. 

Subcategory 4 : Annelids 

Annelids sometimes form the major bulk of the gut contents. 
N cries, Prionospio, Poly dor a were found in the guts, often in very 
large quantities. 

CATEGORY: OTHERS 
Subcategory 1 : Decayed organic matter 

Unidentifiable plant and animal matter in decayed condition 
comprises this category. In almost aU the guts it occurred in appre- 
ciable quantities. 

Subcategory 2 : Mud and Sand 

Since the fish is a bottom feeder, presence of mud and sand in 
guts is obvious. Of course, these do not constitute the food for the 
fish but are ingested along with the food matter and found in the 
stomach. 
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FOOD COMPOSITION ON VARIOUS SIZE RANGES : (Table 2) 
Size range 1 (50-80 mm) 

Altogether 16 specimens were examined and it has been noticed 
that abundance of plant matter in the gut is higher than the animal 
matter. ' i i 

Amongst plant matters Bacillariophyceae and Cyanophyceae 
constitute the major bulk. Bacillariophyceae constitute 19.21% fol- 
lowing Cyanophyceae 17.6%. Decayed organic matter occurred as 
frequently as phytomatters, but a little lower than Bacillariophyceae 
(18.0%). 

Size range 2 (81-110 mm) 

In this group the percentage frequency of the gut content shows 
a similar condition as that of the preceding size range. Though 
only 9 specimens have been examined, but among them macrophytes 
are found in relatively higher percentage (11.6%). A little higher 
abundance of the animal matter is also noticed. 

Size range 3 (11 1-140 mm) 

Altogether 54 specimens were examined. In this size group 
organic detritus have been found to be predominant (16.3%) and 
was followed by Annelids (13.3%), the bulk of which consisted of 
Prionospio and Polydora. Bacillariophyceae follows the Annelids 
which consisted of relatively small organisms such as Pleurosigma, 
Gyrosigma, Synedra, Fragillaria, Coscinodiscus and Biddulphia. 

Size range 4 (141-170 mm) 

Percentage occurrence of the food items in this group shows a 
relatively higher value of diatoms (15%), though organic detritus 
is little more than it (16.0%). Macrophytes, Annelids and Amphi- 
podes are also found to be in higher percentage. 

Size range 5 (171-200 mm) 

Amphipods have been found to be predominant among this size 
range. Altogether 10 specimens were examined in which maximum 
occurrence of amphipodes (23.5%) were observed. Annelids may 
be designated as second preferred category (10.5%) though organic 
detritus is found relatively more in percentage (15.0%). 

Size range 6 (201-260 mm) 

In this size group, as also in the preceding one, the Amphi- 
podes, which occur in relatively higher quantity (21.5%) following 
Annelids (15.9%). 


of the different food items in various size ranges of S. argus 
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Relation between RLG and gut contents' 

: m RLG values varied from 2.822 to 3.47 and showed an in- 
creasing trend with the increasing length of the fish, though not 
sharply. The per'centage of animal matter varied from 18.66 to 
48.4% and that of the plant matter, it was from 33.0' to 58.22%. It 
has been observed that the percentage of animal matter increases 
with the increasing length of the fish, whereas, the case is reverse in 
plant matters (Table 3). 

DISCUSSION 

Scatophagus argus (Linnaeus) is an eurv^phagus omnivore. Based 
on the analyses of the gut contents, it is evident that they consume 
a variety of food items, among which algae, macrophytes, amphi- 
podes and annelids predominate. The percentage of greater quantity 
of organic detritus together with mud and sand in the gut indicate 
that the fish feeds from the benthic niche and in the shallow marginal 
areas. Sometimes a clusture of benthic macroinvertebrates together 
with algal matter may suggest its browsing habit. 

Though studied little, the review of literature shows that there 
exists a cleavage of opinion with regard to food habit of this fish, 
Day (1887) while reporting this fish stated it as a foul feeder and 


Table 3 : Relative length of gut and the percentage of gut contents. 


Size range 

No. of 
specimen 

Mean ■ 
RLG 

Mean % 
of Animal 
matter 

Mean % 
of Plant 
matter 

Mean % of 
Unidentifi- 
able organic 
matter 

50— 80 

16 

2.822 

18.66 

57.91 

23.33 

81—110 

9 

3.278 

20.1 

58.22 

,21.6 

111—140 

54 

3.186 

32.03 

48.13 

19.3 

141—170 

38 

3.438 

33.0 

47.8 

19.0 

171—200 

50 

■ ' 3.47 ■ 

48.5 

37.5 

IS'.S' 

201—260 

17 

3.35 

48.4 

33.0 

: ,18.5. 


also extended an idea of this fish which is not in request as food by 
the people. Mookherjee et ah ( 1946 , 1949 ) stated that the young 
ones are planktonivorous whereas the adults are omnivorous in 
nature. Chacko (1949) and 'Pillay, .( 1954 ) reported the herbivorous 
nature of the fish. Datta et al ( 1984 ) studied the food and feeding 
habits of this fish in two different ecosystems (brackish and fresh- 
8 
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water) and concluded that the variety of food spectrum is due to the 
variations in the availability of different items where they live. While 
studying the present fishes, certain trends are discernible on the gut 
contents of various si?:e ranges. The younger ones prefer vegetable 
matter and as it grows, a remarkable change comes about in the pro- 
portion of various food components and the older size groups feed 
on more animal matters. Schaperclaus (1933) classified the natural 
food of fishes in three major groups, viz. 

(1) main food which the fish prefers under its normal living 
conditions and on which it thrives best, 

(2) occasional food that is well liked and consumed as and 
when available, 

(3) emergency food which is ingested when the preferred food 
items are not available and on which the fish is just able 
to- survive. 

According to Nikolskii (1963), the food consumed by fishes in 
natural waters may be grouped in four categories based on its rela- 
tion with the fish ; 

(1) basic food which the fish usually consume, 

(2) secondary food which is frequently found in the gut, 

(3) incidental food which rarely enters the gut and 

(4) obligatory food which the fish consumes in the absence 
of usual food. 

The above stated schemes by two distinguished ichthyologists 
leads to the following conclusion when applied to the results obtained 
on the food studies of S. argus. 

(1) Plant matters constitute the main food as well as the 
basic food item to the younger ones. 

(2) Animal matters constitute the occasional as well as 
secondary food item to the younger ones. 

(3) Animal matters become the main or basic food item to 
the larger ones when the plant matters becoming the 
occasional and secondary food item. 

It is evident that the RLG value has a close relationship with 
the nature of the food of fishes. Das and Moitra (1963) pointed 
out that the mid- or bottom feeders may be herbivorous, carnivorous 
or omnivorous in nature. They have also pointed out that the RLG 
value in case of herbivore fishes are high in comparison to that of 
carnivores and omnivores. From the present study it is evident that 
the fish is omnivorous in nature, and the RLG value also supports 
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the above contention which is in the,, line of Das and, Moitra' (l'95i6-, 
1963>-' '■ 

The EDG shows an increasing trend with the increas.ing length 
of the fish thO'Ugh not sharply (Ta.ble 3). .According to Das and 
Moitara^' {op. cit.) the gut length mcrease with the increase of plant 
matter in the gut content. Similarly it decreases with the decrease "of 
plant matter and corresponding increase of animal matter in gut 
content. The ratio between plant and animal matter of the gut con- 
tent agrees with the data of the RLG value confirming that it is an 
omnivorous fish, of course, the data of gut content in different length 
groups does not correspond with the changing of JEILG values with 
the increase of the length of the fish. The contradiction thus arising 
due to the comparison of the actual dietary habits of the fish with 
the RLG values support the view that the fish can adapt to the diet 
available in the particular environment (Nautiyal and Lai, 1984). 
Also that it is not always possible to relate fish’s diet to the length 
of alimentary canal (Al-Hussaini, 1949). 
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ON THE TREATMENT OF Y IN OLD INDO-ARYAN 


INDRANI DUTTA 

With regard to the treatment of the semi-vowels y and v, the 
evidences found in the Sik§as and Pratisakhyas are very interesting, 
and it appears from these texts that the quality of y and v is not the 
same throughout its history. I shall here discuss only the treatment 
of the semi-vowel y^ and its development in different branches of 
Indo-Aryan languages. 

After studying the siksas and the Pratisakhyas it occurs to me 
that there were perhaps two types of semi-vowel y which could be 
represented by two different symbols as y and j, one the semi-vowel 
and the other a spirant respectively. The semi-vowel y (< IE * i) 
is normally vocalised, whereas the semi-vowel j (<1E j) is a 
spirant, and therefore not vocalised but remains as j. Whether 
the nonvocalic semi-vowel could be considered as fricative or not, 
depends on the evidence of Indo-European language as supported 
also by Vedic Sanskrit. It is a fact noteworthy that in the Deva- 
nagari script these two semi-vowels y are not represented by two dif- 
ferent symbols in Sanskrit, but by only one symbol ( ). So to 

distinguish a semi-vowel y from a spirant semi-vowel depends on the 
treatment of y as vocalic or non-vocahc. It is generally beheved 
that when y is vocalised, it is semi-vowel, and when it is not, it is 
spirant or fricative. This assumption is based on the description of y 
as given in the Sik§as and the Pratisakhyas. 

From a study of the Yajhavalkya (10th Cent. A.D.), Laghu 
Anxoghanandim (date not ascertained), Parasari (not before 10th 
Cent. A.D.) and other Siksas, it is evident that the treatment of y 
is not uniform throughout its history. In the Yajhavalkya Siksa, three 
different types of y are described : guru (heavy), laghu (light) and 
laghutara (very light). 

Yajhavalkya says : 

Yavarrja strividhafy prokto gurur laghu laghutarafy/ 
ddau gurur laghur madhye patante ca laghutarah/ / 

(verse 156) 

i.e. initially y is heavy (guru), medially it is light (laghu) and 
finally very light (laghutara). The heavy pronimciation of y is 
generally indicated by great obstruction of air a,t the initial stage, a 
light pronunciation is indicated by less effort or exertion and very 
light is indicated by reducing the semi-vowel into vocalic i. Yajha- 
vaikya further says that m the beginnmg of a word y is heavy, in 
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the middle it is light and at the end very light. It is a fact note- 
worthy that y arising out of sandhi is said to be very light. This 
idea is also expressed by the laghu Amoghanandinl Sik§a : 

Yat krtarh sutrakarei}a tadvat syat samprasSramm/; 
taj jneyaih sarvasakhasu natu Vajasamyindm//_ 
lak^atysya virodhe’pi ^pdtliaikyam yadi drsyate/ 
tat tathd pratipattavyanyya ifidyajnd va’ityatha// 

(Verses 13-14) 

It is pointed out that ‘the pronunciation of the orthographic y as y 
was maintained in all schools but the Vajasaneyins. It states that 
although the orthographic readings of y was the same in both cases, 
yet when a reading like yajhat occured, it was to be pronounced as 
yyajmt, i.e., with a heavy sound in the beginrung of a word.^ 

In the Kesavl Sik§a (dated not before Parasari Sik§a), there is 
also a remark about the heavy pronunciation of y. It is said there 
that after sam y is to be pronounced as heavy. This is evident by 
the Pallava grant inscription where the spelling of y after sam is 
written with j, of course, side by side with y, e.g., samyukta> sam- 
jutta, but prayukte i& written as ppayutte^. Incidentally, it can be 
mentioned that y also becomes j after sam even in hterary Prakrit, 
e.g., saihyamal}> samjamo. This practice is found in almost all the 
texts of hterary Prakrit, though in MagadhI y remains in all posi- 
tions, and perhaps phonetically this y is pronounced as j. 

The Yajhavalkya and the other Siksas as weh have further 
indicated that in combination with certain sounds, such as, nasals, 
ha, r or even r the pronunciation of y was heavy.^ But the Laghu 
Amoghanandinl Sik§a says that y in conjunct with r or h was pro- 
nounced as j, particularly in the text of the Madhyandina School, 
e.g., bahya> bdhja, so also surya> surja.^ It may be noted inci- 
dentally that this pronunciation of y as j is responsible for the trans- 
formation of y into j is Prakrit, e.g., surya> surja> Pkt. sujja 
(assimilation). In the same Sik§a it is also said that y before r, 
is also pronounced as j, e.g., vyrddhi>, vjrddhi. The same Sik§a 
does not approve the change of y into j after any prefixes (upasar- 
gas). But in the Kesavl Sik§a it is said that after Sam, y is to be 
pronounced as heavy, and this heaviness is indicated by even doubl- 
ing the y, e.g., Samyajnapati> samyyajnapati. 

But it should be noted that there is hardly any evidence ortho- 
graphically by which we can prove the heavy qualities of yakara. In 
the Madhyandina School of the Satapatha Brahmapa as published in 
the Acyuta Granthamala series (Samvat 1994), we find that the 
initial y is printed doubled, i.e., yy ( q ) as in the case of semi- 
vowel V (=sf ). The initial v is printed double in the same BrSh- 
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mana perhaps to distinguish it from the semi-vowel v, so also here, 
the initial y is printed double to distinguish it from the semi-vowel 
y. For example, purufo yyadanrtam vvadati (I. 1.1.1), Yyo yyajn- 
asya samsttham (1. 1.1.3), Yyadi ndsmti (I. 1.1.9), YYonir vcei 
garhapattyd cifi (VII. 1.1.11) and so on. In this connection it may 
be added that in Prakrit, other than MagadhI, the initial y is to be 
replaced by j (Cf. H. C. ader yo jah. I. 245). This change of 
initial y into j perhaps indicates the heavy pronunciation, of y in 
Prakrit, represented phonetically by j. The evidence of the Sik§as 
for this heavy pronunciation of y is mainly preserved in Prakrit other 
than MagadhI as also in the Pallava Inscription. These evidences 
can prove beyond doubt that one statement made in the Sik?a texts 
about that the heavy pronunciation of y has a reference to Indo- 
Aryan language, both in Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

The Yajnavalkya Siksa also says that medially y is to be pro- 
nounced as light, i.e. in pronouncing y in the interior position of a 
word, less effort is needed, and as a result the light pronunciation 
of y is heard. This phenomenon is also noticed by Hemacandra in 
his Prakrit Grammar. He points out that after the elision of some 
medial consonants, such as, k, g, c, j, t, d, p, y, v (HC. I. 177) a 
light pronunciation of y is heard (HC. avarno Yasrutih, I. 180 : 
avarndt paro laghuprayatna tarayakdra srutir bhavati), provided it 
is preceded or followed by a or a, e.g., Kdka>Kdya, pdpa> pdya 
etc. Hemacandra has further added that if an a or a does not 
follow, them this light y will not be heard, e.g. vdya>vdu, dyu> du. 
But Hemacandra himself breaks the rule by saying that sometimes 
yasruti even after i, e.g. piyai (Kacid bhavati). This conception of 
his rule might suggest that Yasruti may be heard even after other 
vowels as well. That is why, perhaps, the Prakrit grammarians 
belonging to the Eastern School, such as, Purusottama, Kramadl^- 
vara, Ramasarma Tarkavagisa, Markan4eya and others sanctioned 
Yasruti after all sorts of vowels. It is to be noted at the same 
time that this light pronunciation of y is a matter of hearing rather 
than writing. So whether we write with or without y is not very 
important but what we pronounce is more important than the gra- 
phic representation of the sound. However, the fact is that this 
light pronunciation .of y is fully preserved in Prakrit, at least, in 
the Ardha MagadhI.® 

In this connection it may be added that the earliest evidence, 
other than the Siksas, of the light pronunciation of y is found in 
Pan'ni’s A.stddhyay7. In his aphorism vyor laghuprayatnatarah sdka- 
tdyanasya (VII. 3. 18), he points Put that according to Sakatayana 
the sandhi between e or o with a, a or other vowels leads us to the 
fact that a light y-sound may 1?® hp^rd in this type of sandhis. This 
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fact is also corroborated by the statements made in the Pratisakhas.'^ 
However the light pronunciation of medial y is a fact which is found 
both in Sanskrit as well as in Prakrit. In fact, it has come down to 
many New Indo-Aryan languages such as, Bengali, Hindi etc. e.g., 
Bengali, Suyaf’<Skt. Sukara, Hindi, Siyardm <Skt. Sitdrdma. 

In this connection, it might be added that in Pali medially the 
light pronunciation of Yakara is not found, the reason being that like 
Prakrit the intervocalic consonants are not regularly elided in Pali. 
As regards the Yajnavalkya Siksa’s observation that y when com- 
bined with h and r was consonental, we do not find any distinct evi- 
dence of this in Pali, which still preserves bahya for Skt. hdhya and 
gShya far Ski. grdhya, the y remaining unchanged.® But in Prakrit 
these become baijha and ge/'/Zza respectively. 

Finally, the Yajnavalkya Sik§a also says that the y is to be 
pronounced very light, which pronunciation can only be represented 
by making y as vocalic i (even at the present day in Hindi and other 
languages y at the end is pronounced something like vocalic i, e.g., 
moghabardy pronounced as moghalsardi) . This idea of the very 
short pronunciation of y at the end is hinted by the AmoghanandinI 
Sik§a as follows ; 

adyantahrasvyer mantre vakdro yatra drsyate/ 
sa tu hrasva iti prokto bhiyudhyeti nidarsanam// 

(Verse 81) 

i.e. y between two short vowels, in the mantras, was said to be not 
only very light, it was also short, as in the word abhiyudhya the 
intervocalic sonant y was short. 

To trace back the history of this fact, we can say that in 
Avestan the initial y is also treated spirant, i.e. heavy, guru in Indian 
term. On this point Jackson® says — - 

“The semi-vowels y and v were probably spirants, internal y 
and V were apparently sometimes spirant, sometimes vocalic”. 

Then he illustrates this by saying— 

“A possible test as to when y is spirant of semi-vowel, may 
perhaps be found in the treatment of a preceding t, e.g. hasya ‘tree’ 
(y spirant), hut da’tya ‘lawful’ (y semi-vowel dai-tiay'.^° 

In Greek, of course, semi-vowel is not represented by any phone- 
tic symbol, but its existence can be inferred on the basis of Sanskrit 
and other languages. When the semi-vowel y (< IE * 1 ) is 
elided in Greek the consonantal element is generally reduplicated, 
eyg. Gk. lei/ssd (I Cook) <* leusid, so also Skt. -sya, Gk. -oio 
< *osio . s being elided in Greek. There is one interesting point to 
note here that sometimes Sanskrit y is represented by Greek 
voiced palatal spirant Z, e.g,, Skt. Ydvafy (com) =Gk. Zdd 
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‘spelt’, Skt. yugam—Gk. Zugc/n, l.at jugum, Goth, juk aaP- 

This transformation of Sanskrit y into Greek Z, which is a spirant, 
shows that there was a spirant semi-vowel *j in Indo-European which 
was also preserved as spirant in Sanskrit in the early stage of the 
language. On the basis of these evidences Brugmann in his Com- 
parative Grammar^^ has accepted the spirant semi-vowel *j in Indo- 
European. But as in Sanskrit only one y is represented by one 
symbol, it was confused whether there was at all any spirant j in 
Sanskrit. But the records of the Siksas and the Pratisakhyas, also 
corroborated by the evidence of the Satapatha Brahmana .of the 
Madhyandina School, show that there was a sort of spirant semi- 
vowel y in Sanskrit. In fact, some of the roots like V yam behave 
in such a way that we are forced to believe that y was, in some 
cases, spirant. This spirant nature of y can be recognised in those 
cases where y is not vocalised in places where it should be. For 
example, from the same root yaj, we have two forms — -jeje (RV. VI. 
36.2) and Yastd (RV. VI 52.1), where y is not vocalised, and the 
others are ije (RV. VI. 1.9) and iVfa (AV. V. 3.4) where y is voca- 
lised. In a similar way the other examples can also be cited where 
y is not vocalised, even though, it might be expected to be so, e.g. 
Yayama (RY. VII. 38.1) <' yam, Yayatha iWV. IH. 93.10) 
< J yad and so on. Some may doubt whether these y’s at the 
beginning are semi-vowel or spirant. Doubts cannot be avoided even 
though we may believe that these y’s may be the cases of spirant 
semi-vowel. 

To conclude we can say that whenever we see any semi-vowel y 
not becoming vocalic, we can infer that those y’s are coming from 
spirant or fricative j in Indo-European. This, of course, depends on 
the type of pronunciation of these two y’s in two different places and 
naturallv may be regarded as a dialectal variation. 

This paper is intended to understand correctly the initial doubl- 
ing of y as found in the Madhyandina School of Satapatha Brahmana 
and to elicit opinions from Scholars t6~ show me more light in the 
right direction to solve this riddle. 
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APPENDIX 

1. Yajnavdkya Siksd . : 

padadau ca padadau ca sanyogavagrahesu ca/ 
jab &bda iti vijneyo yo’nyah sa ya iti smrtah// 
upasargaparo yastu padadirapi dr^yate/ 

I§atspfsto yatha vidyutpadacchedat param bhavet// 
tvadarshavacinau vovaih vai yadi nipatajan/ 
ade^as ca vikalparatha I§atspr§ta iti smrtah// 
vibha§aya yakarah syat tatha neti padat parah/ 
bhavatityapi pur vaiva tath§ ca sapadadapi// 

Yavama strividhab prakto gurur laghu laghutarah/ 
adau gurur laghur madhye padante ca e'aghutarah// 
sandhijau tu padantlyavupasargaparau laghu/ 
atha ma sa na sabdebhyo vibhasamredite yavau// 
pafichamS duttaro yo vo yadi caikapde bhavet/ 
saihhitayaih laghub so’pi padakale gurur bhavet// 
jatye ca svarite caiva yaktro yatra dr^yate/ 

Kartavya ubhayoh ksepab sadasalriti darsanam// 

(Verses 150-153, 156-158, 160) 

2. Laghu Amoghanandini Sik^S : 

pSdadau ca padadau ca sanyogavagrahesu ca/ 
jab ^abda iti vijneyo yo’nyab sa ya iti smitab// 

Yuktena manasa tadvat tattvS yami tatha param/ 
anukasena vahyarn ca turlyamanuya pade// 
padadavapya vicchede sanyogante ca ti§thatam/ 
varjayitva rahau yanam i?atspr 5 tatvam I?yate// 
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Vidyadyadi nyamitransca vocansya yatha bhavet/ 
tatha paryaya suryasca muhyantvanye samurhyavat// 
uparargapharo yastu padadir api dfsyate/ 
i?atspf§to yatha vidyutpadacchedltparo bhavet// 

(Verses 1— -5) 

3. Padyatmika Siksa : 

adyantasthasya joccarah padadau pathitasya ca/ 
upasargaparo yastu yasya chandesi neiyate// 
padesyadyatitamadhye syadfsahaih saiiyymtsya ca/ 
dvirbhave’ pyevameva syaditi katyayanasruti^// 

(Verses 7 — 8) 

4. Kesavi Sik§d 

padadau purvahalwordviyor ccarau sariipurvayos’ 
chandasi/ 

padantavyarhara phyuguarya yasca/ 

(1-2) 

5. Pratijna Sutra 

athantasthanam adyasya padadisthasy anyahala saih- 
yuktasya sariiyuktasyapi rephosmantyabhyam rkarepa 
cavisesenadimadhya vasariesunccarane jakarocc^naffl. 

(II. I.) 


COmmunicaTiOM 


NEW LIGHT ON THE KANISHKA ERA 

B. N. MUKHERJEE 

The subject of this communicatiou is an image pedestai inscrip- 
tion now included in the collection of the Asian Art Museum of San 
Francisco, U.S.A. Though the epigraph is now fragmentary, the 
readable portion clearly indicates its date and purpose. Its relevant 
portion can be read as .. iti)rajasya {De)vaputrasya {Sha)hi-Vvasu- 
devasya rajya (^sarh) vatsar[e) 100 [ + J 70 [hi] (jna) pa(^kha)sa 

{di)tiya 2 divasa trliti)iya) etasa Arya {Cha) kraya-pratima 

pratish{hapit{a)m. Hence the record perpetuates the installation of 
an image of Chakra (i.e. Naga) on the third day of the second fort- 
night of the winter (?) season during the regnal year 170 of the King 
of Kings, the Son of Heaven, King Vasudeva. Since the record must 
be palaeographically assigned to the Kushana age and the image con- 
cerned belongs to the Mathura school of art, there is no doubt that 
Vasudeva with the epithet Devaputra must have been a Kushana 
monarch. The year 170 can be logically referred only to the 
Kanishka era. 

This date proves the continuity of the Kanishka Era in its second 
century and suggests that the king in question should have been the 
second and not the first Kush^a king of that name. Vasudeva I is 
known to have ruled from the year 64 or 67 to the year 98 of the 
Kanishka Era and so in a period much earlier than the year 170. 
The epigraph in question is the first known inscription of Vasudeva 
11, the last known Kushana emperor (B. N. Mukherjce, The Rise and 
Fall of the Kushana Empire. Calcutta, 1988, pp. 180f). His rule has 
so far been indicated by coins and Chinese and Armenian literature 
(ibid., pp. 180f and 230-231). 

Since the greater part of the Kushana empire was anne.Kcd to the 
Sasanid empire by c. A.D. 262, Vasudeva 11, who ruled over the 
western as well as the eastern part of the empire {ibid., p, 236), and 
who had been on the throne in c. A.D. 230 (ibid., p. 230), might 
well have ended his reign by that date (A.D. 262). Hence the year 
170 of the Kanishka Era should be placed in or before c. A.D. 262. 
This means that the first year of this reckoning cannot be placed after 
(c. A.D. 262-170=) c. A.D. 92. 

This inference supports strongly the theory advocating the identi- 
fication of the Kanishka Era with the Saka Era of A.D. 78. At least 
there is now no doubt that the great Kush’ana king Kanishka I ruled 
in the last quarter of the 1st century A.D. 



BOOK REVIEW 

ARVIND SHARMA (WITH AJIT RAY, ALAKA HEJIB, KATHERINE 

K. YOUNG) ED : SATI. MOTILAL BANARSIDASS, DELHI, 1988 

The book itself is in 84 pages divided into twelve chapters of 
which the first eight and ch 11 are by Arvind Sharraa, chs 9 and 10 
by Ajit Ray and the last chapter is by Aloka Hejib and Katherine K. 
Young. Prof. M. N. Srinivas has written a foreword and there is a 
preface by Arvind Sharma. At the end there are twenty-nine pages 
of notes and a bibhography. 

The first chapter gives a concise historical account of the Western 
reaction to the institution of Sati, this is followed by a short chapter 
on the Tradition of Indigenous Protest against Sati ; in both there is 
much information about the practice. The next three chapters : 
Reaction of Hindus and non-Hindus, the Role of the Bra hmanas in 
the commission of Sati, and Brahma^a Widows and Sati are short 
and give some fairly well-known facts together with less-known details. 
Ch 6 ; The Scriptural sanction for Sati in Hinduism is much too 
short and incomplete ; it gives a very general resume' of Shastiic 
injunctions. The next very short chapter on the Identification of a 
New Form of Sati gives a brief account of queen Yasomati’s self- 
immolation on the eve of king Prabhakaravardhana’s death, as found 
in Bapabhatta’s Har^acarita. Ch 8 compares Raja Rammohun Roy 
and Bal Gaiigadhar Tilak’s attitudes to Sati and is followed by a 
chapter on Widows are not for burning ; Native Responses to the 
Abohtion of the Sati rite. This chapter contains an informative ac- 
count of what was happening in the Indian scene on this crucial 
problem of the day. This is followed by another chapter on the same ' 
subject ; Widows are not for burnmg but here we are given the 
Christian Missionaries’ Participation in the Abolition of the Sati 
rite. In this chapter some rather less known facts about the Western 
missionaries’ reaction to the practice are sununarized. Ch 11 ; The 
Bhagavadgita : Its Role in the Abolition gives Rammohim Roy’s 
casuistry in summoning the evidence of the Gita to win his case 
against Sati. The last chapter on Sati Widowhood and Yoga seeks to 
present the widow’s life of austerity as yoga. 

Ch IX which presents Christian missionaries’ reaction to Sati is 
very informative and thorough,, offering a good analysis of the 
psychology operative bejiind tl^ ai^tionists’ and traditionahsts’ reac- 
tion to this practice. 0® pp .7ff-T'7 we are given a short description 
of the Sati and her psychology during this suicide ; she believed that 
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the husband’s span of life depended on her virtues as a wife, i.e. on 
‘satitva’. 

In Gh 8 the comparison between Roy and Gokhale is not quite 
pertinent to the theme because Gokhale was vocal not about Sati at 
aH but on the age of consent — quite another issue. The relevcince 
the author seeks to emphasize viz. that two different stages in history 
evoked two different reactions is rather bennons, and out of context 
in the present volume. 

Throughout the book there is a great preoccupation with legal 
fairness ; two sides of a question are presented with objective, non- 
committal equanimity. This is most unfortunate, as the issue is not 
yet a dead issue in 1989, with Sahkaracarya, the present-day spiritual 
leader of Hindudom blessing justifying and supporting the practice 
and the Visva Hindu Paiisad upholding the banner of Hindu funda- 
mentalism, one wonders whether this subject should be merely dis- 
sected as a corpse in it is very much alive. 

A few errors meet the eye; on p. 81 we read ‘expedited’ for 
‘expiated’ ; in footnote no 357 a passage is quoted but the name of 
author, publisher, date are not given ; on p. 77 the meaning of the 
word ‘vidhava’ is given as ‘without fortune’ ; this is wrong. The 
word derives from the Indo-European * ‘widhewo’ from which is also 
derived the Latin viduns, meaning ‘void’. The last chapter is an 
exercise is the ingenious equation of the widow’s forced austerity with 
yoga ; she is' made into a ‘tapasvini’, several erroneous views are postu- 
lated here (1) the widow’s austerity is not “the gradual recovery of 
satitva” (p. 78), it is much more an expiatory, practice (2) a yogin 
exercises option, while austerity is forced on the widow by society 
(as the authors say at the very end) (3) through these austerities the 
widow did not “burn away her defilement” (p. 80) ; she simply 
joined her husband (throu^ death) in the next world (4) a yo^nl 
or tapasvini renounces the world, and its demands on her, whereas 
the widow remains in the world and is obliged to fulfil several res- 
ponsibilities without enjoying any new rights in return ; she exists on 
sufferance in most households is treated as a second-class, inaus- 
picious citizen (5) yoginis are not inauspicious as widows are. Be- 
sides, women were not allowed to practice yoga except in minor non- 
conformist sects. 

The footnotes are many and many of them are informative ; 
although not all. The chapter on the Bhagavadgtta fails to mention 
the fear of racial intermixture for which it held women alone respon- 
sible (cf strl§u dustisu vanjneya jSyate varnasaipkarah 1 : 40) ; 
hence widows are better burnt with head sponses for fear of their 
polluting the castes. The glorification of Indian widows as pure, 
selfless creatures dedicating their lives to the service of offiers is a 
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very thin veneer to cover the cruel injustice society metes out to 
them. It is time we saw our heritage in a more clear-sighted way. 

Despite much information, there is a structural weakness in the 
book in its lack of analysis of this unmitigated social evil which should 
have been attempted in a book published in 1988 i.e. after Roop 
Kanwar. 


SUKUMARI BHATTACHARJI 
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BIOLOGY OF FISHES 

IV. LENGTH-WEIGHT RELATIONSHIP AND CONDITION 
" index of CTENOPHARYNGODON IDELLA 
( PISCES : CYPRINIDAE) 

S, L. Chondar 


Introduction 

Ctenopharyngodon idella (Valenciennes), a fast growing 
Chinese major carp, exotic to India, and commonly known as 
Grass carp, is an important food fish ideal for composite culture 
of Indian and Chinese major carps and elfective biological control 
of noxious aquatic weeds. Since its introduction in Indian waters 
in 1959 a very limited work has been done on the biology of this 
fish reared in India, but this does not include the length-weight 
relationship studies^ The present communication, which deals 
with the length-weight relationship and condition index of 
C. idella as the fourth paper of this series, seems to be the first 
attempt on this research aspect. * 

The study of length-weight relationship of fish has a great . 
objective value. Its outcome can successfully be applied in 
fishery biological knowhow. The ‘Condition Index’ of the rela- 
tionship (Thomson, 1942, Le Cren, 1951) reflects plumpness of 
fish, in turn their feeding conditions in the environment. The 
numerical representation providing an index of condition of fish 
is, therefore, useful for comparative studies of the well-being of 
fish in different eco-systems. 'The* mathematical application of 
this relationship can whereas be utilised in estimating the weights 
of fish of known lengths or vice versa and counting the catch 
statistics from weight to nitoiherl : as to assess the abundance of 
stock in a space and time. . ^ - ' ‘ ' - 
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Materia! And Methods 

Id total 322 fresh specimens of C. idella, irrespective in size, 
sex and gonadal maturity, and o-btained from two different agro- 
climatic regions, were utilised. Of which, 164 fishes having total 
length range 107.0-923.0 mm and weight range 10.0-11,000.0 gm 
were pond-reared from the Lamphel Fish Farm, Imphal, Manipur ; 
and the rest 158 fishes of 400.0-923.0 mm in total length and 
600.0-11,000.0 gm in weight were from the Barasagardighi (Malda, 
West Bengal), a dtig-out, very deep, 300 years old, large (c. 60 ha) 
tank heavily infested with submerged weed. 

The length measurements were rounded to nearest I 0 mm, 
while the weights were recorded to least count of i .0 gm for the 
smaller size and 5.0 gm for the bigger fishes. 

The observed length and the weight measurements of the 
individual specimens were first converted into log values, and 
then these values were fitted in the Allometric Law formula {i.e., 
W=aLb or log W=a-f b log L when expressed logarithmically, 
where W= weight of fish, L= total length of fish, and ‘a’ and ‘b*^ 
are two constants) as to work out an emperical equation for the 
relationship. The values of the slope (a) and the exponent (b) are 
calculated employing the following formulae 

n §xy — gx . gy . 

ngP-T^" - • a«y~bx 

The coefficient of correlation of the length-weight relationship 
(r) of the fish is calculated by the formula, 
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: Tfie regressions of the: length-weight relationship of G. idelia 
of, .Lamphel fish- farm ■ and Barasagardighi were compared by 
analysis of Covariance (Snedecor, 1955) to test the significance of 
difference in their well-beings' between the two ecosystems. ■ 

Results aid .Dlsctissioiis 

Tables 1 a '& b presented the observed^ and calc-ulated log valoes 
of the total length and the ■ v/eight of the fish and the condition 
index of the individual specimens of C. idelia of the Lamphel fish 
farm -and the Barasagardighi, respectively. The. tables are self 
content which expresses also the general health condition of ■the 
individual specimens. 

Table 2 exhibits the statistics for regression of logarithm of 
weight on logarithm of length for the fishes of each ecosystem 
and their pooled values. The equations worked out for these 
regressions are as follows : 

i) Lamphel C. idelia : log W== — 3.4535-1-2.4166 log L(r=0.6953) 

ii) Barasagardighi C. idelia : log W = —4.2445 + 2.7607 Log L 

(r=: 0.3001) 

iii) Pooled : log W— 2.9057+2.2365 log L (r=:0.62i7). 

The regression coefficient of the relationship of the fishes of 
the two ecosystems has been tested employing the analysis of co- 
variance and found f=L6033 at 1,318 degree freedom being non- 
significant (Table 3). Thus the regression values of both the 
sources are combined and the pooled regression has been taken 
as the general equation for mathematical relationship between the 
length and the weight of this species (Fig. I).- 
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In cube law (W=aL®) the weight of a fish equals to the cube of 
the length (Spencer, 1871 ; Clark, 1928 ; Allen, 1938). Since 
none of the above equations obeys the cube law, the application of 
the allometric law in the present case is found to be appropriate. 
The allometric law appears to be superior, in general, to the cube 
law in the expression of the length-weight relationship of fish, 
because the ‘a’ and ‘b’ of the former may vary within wide limits 
for very similar data, and are also sensative to even quite un- 
important variation in ‘b’. Further, the exponent values for 
i amnhel gras.s carp ( b=2.4I66 ) and for pooled equation 
(b— 2.2365) do not agree with the findings of Hile (1936), Beverton 
<ii Holt (1957) and Lc Cren (1951) who stated that the ‘b’ value 
normally vary within a limit between 2-5 and 4.0. Rather the ‘b’ 
values of these two equations are in agreement with the work of 
many other authors (Antony Raja, 1967 ; Thakur et al, 1974; 
Chondar, 1975) who indicated the exponent value being beyond 
the above cited normal range. 

The Lamphel crass carp exhibited a fair degree of coefficient 
of correlation (r=0 6953) while the Barasagardighi grass carp had 
poor correlation (r=0.300l) in their length-weight regressions. 
The pooled regression whereas showed a fair correlationship 
(r= 0.62 17). 

The ponderal index assumes the cube law. The relative con- 
dition index, Kn. (Le Cren, 1951) is found to have better ex- 
pression in calculation of the general health condition of the fish 
than the ponderal index. The mean Kn values of individual 
kg-weight groups of the fish of the two environments as computed 
in Table 4 expressed that the mean condition indices of each 
weight groups of the Lamphel grass carp are more than those of 
the Barasagardighi ones. This iniiicates that the general health of 
the Lamphel grass carp was! better than The Barasagardighi grass 
carp. Further, the average, Kn valtw ^f, 0605 estimated ' on the 
entire number of W indicates 

better plumpness than thOtibf the Barasagardighi grass carp whose 
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condition index is found to be relatively lesser (Kn= 1.0106). 
The condition index of the Lamphel fishes showed a fair depar- 
ture from 1 .0 to the extent of 0.06 in the ratio between the 

observed value and the calculated value of the fish weight. The 
abnormalities noticed in the condition indices of some individual 
specimens of the Lamphel fish farm may be due to their abnormal 

weights in relation to their length. 
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TABLE-I a 


Computaiion of length-weight reiationship aod condifion index of 
Ctenopharyngo'don idella of Laraphel Fish Farm, Imphal (Manipur) 


log Length 

log Weight 

log vy=a-h 

b log L 

Antiiog of 
calculated value 
of log W 

Condition 

index 

Kn 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2.0294 

1 .0000 

1.4507 

28.2 

0.3546 

2.0414 

1.1139 

1.4797 

30.2 

0.4305 

2 0492 

1.2.304 

1 .4986 

31.5 

0.5397 

2.0531 

1.2304 

1.5082 

32.2 

0.5279 

2.064.5 

1.2553 

1.5356 

34.3 

0.5248 

2.0755 

1 2788 

1.5621 

36.5 

0.5205 

2 0969 

1 3010 

1.6139 

41,1 

0.4866 

2.1072 

1.3424 

1.6387 

43.5 

0.5057 

2.1238 

1.4150 

1 6789 

47.7 

0.5451 

2.1303 

1.4314 

1.6946 

49.5 

0.5454 

2.1399 

1.4771 

1.7178 

52.2 

0.5747 

2.1523 

1.5185 

1.7477 

55.9 

0.5903 

2.1614 

1.5563 

1.7697 

58.8 

0.6122 

2.1673 

1.5798 

1.7840 

«).8 

0.6250 

2.1790 

1.6232 

1.8123 

64.9 

0.6471 

2.1903 

1.6627 


69J ! 

0.6657 

2.1986 

1.6902 

II8596 

72.4. 

Oi67,68 

2.2041 

1.724i 


74;6.- 

0.7104 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2.2122 

1.7559 

1.8925 

78.1 

0.7298 

2.2201 

1.7853 

1.9116 

81.6 

0 7475 

2,2304 

1.8261 

1.9365 

86.4 

0.7755 

2.2355 

1.8451 

1.9488 

88.9 

0.7874 

2.2430 

1.8751 

1.9669 

92.7 

0.8091 

2.2528 

1.9138 

1.9906 

97.8 

0.8384 

2.2624 

1.9445 

2.0138 

103.2 

0.8527 

2.2718 

1.9777 

2.0365 

108.8 

0.8732 

2.2810 

2.0086 

2.0588 

114.5 

0.8908 

2.2900 

2.0212 

2.0805 

120.4 

0.8721 

2.2922 

2.0374 

2.0858 

121.8 

0.8949 

2.3010 

2.0607 

2.1071 

128.0 

0.8984 

2.3096 

2.0682 

2.1279 

134.2 

0 8718 

2.3181 

2.0792 

2.1484 

140.7 

0.8529 

2.3304 

2.0969 

2.1781 

150.7 

0.8295 

2.3364 

2.1139 

2.1926 

155.8 

0.8344 

2.3424 

2.1238 

2.2071 

161.1 

0.8256 

2.3483 

2.1335 

2.2214 

166.5 

0.8168 

2.3522 

2.1461 

2.2308 

170.1 

0.8230 

2.3560 

2.1553 

2.2400 

173.8 

0.8228 

2.3617 

2.1818 

2.2538 

179.4 

0,8473 
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1 

2.4713 

2.4814 

2.4843 

2.4885 

2.4914 

2.4969 

2.5024 

2.5065 

2.5092 

2.5132 

2.5185 

2.5224 

2.5237 

2.5276 

2.5302 

2.5327 

2.5340 

2.5365 

2.5403 

2.5441 

2.5465 

2.5490 


2 

2.4624 
2.5391 
2.4771 
2.4166 

2.5185 
2 5315 
2.5798 
2.5563 
2.5378 
2.5441 
2.5623 
2-5465 
2.6232 
2.6365 
2.5740- 
2.5172 
2.5955 
2.5705 
2.6021 
2.6990 
2.7160 
2.7404 


3 

2.5186 

2.5430 

2.5500 

2.5602 

2.5672 

2.5805 

2.5938 

2.6037 

2.6102 

2.6199 

2.6327 

2.6421 

2.6453 

2.6547 

2.6610 

2.6670 

2.6702 

2.6762 

2.6854 

2.6946 

2.7004 

2.7064 


4 

330.1 

349.1 

354.8 

363.2 

369.1 

380.6 

392.5 

401.5 

407.6 

416.8 

429.2 

438.6 

441.9 

451.5 
458.1 

464.5 

468.0 

474.5 

484.6 

495.0 

501.6 „ 

508.6 ;■ 


0.8785 
0.99 M 
0.8455 
0.7186 
0.8941 
0.8933 
0.9681 
0.8966 
0.8464 
0.8397 
0.8504 
0.8025 
0.9504 
0.9590 
0.8186 
0.7083 
0.8419 
0.7840 
0.8254 
l.OlOl 
1.0366 
1.0814 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

'■■5' 

2.6138 

2.8938 

2.8630 

729.5 > 

1,0733 

2.6170 

2.8842 

2.8707 , 

742 . 5 , . 

1 . 031,6 

2.6201 

2.8976 

2.8782 

755.4 , 

1 . 0458 ^ 

2.6232 

2.7781 

2.8857 

768.6 

0,7806 

2 6263 

2.9345 

2.8932 

78?.0 , 

1.0997 

2.6304 

2.9542 

2.9031 

800.0 , 

1.1250 

2.6385 

3.0000 

2.9227 

837.0 

1,1947 

2.6434 

2.9868 

2.9345 

842.4 V 

1.1515 

2.6503 

3.0414 

2.9512 

893.7 , 

1.2308 

2.6570 

3.0863 

2.9674 

927.7 

lr 3 . l ,50 

. 2.6590 

2.9717 

2.9744 

942.7 

0.9939 

2.6627 

3.0881 

2.9812 

957.6 

1.2792 

2.6665 

3.0824 

2.9904 

978.1 

I 2361 

‘ 2.6758 

3.0917 

3.0128 

1029.9 

1.1991 

2.6857 

3.0969 

3.0368 

1088.4 

1.1484 

2.6972 

3.2041 

3.0645 

1160.1 

1.3792 

2.7050 

3.2553 

3.0856 

1217.9 

1.4779 

2.7110 

3.3222 

3.0979 

1252.9 

1,6761 

2.7152 

3.3617 

3.1080 

1282.4 

1.7935 

Z 7324 

3.3522 

3 . 1496 ,, 

1411.3 

1.5943 

Z 7324 

3.3222 , 

3.1593 , 

1443.1 

1,4552 

2.7466 

3.3711 . 

3.1839 

1525.4 .. 

1 . 5406 ' 
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2.7491 

2.7686 

2.7723 

2.7810 

2.7924 

2.7979 

2.7993 

2.8021 

2.8034 

2.8062 

2.8082 

2.8095 

2.8109 

2.8156 

2.8176 

2.8195 

2.8208 

2.8235 

2.8280 

2.8299 

2.8325 

2.8335 


2 

3.3263 

3.3927 

3.4150 

3.4771 

3.5051 

3.5051 

3.5078 

3.5099 

3.5116 

3.5125 

3.5139 

3.5145 

3.5156 

3.5185 

3.5211 

3.5231 

3.5237 

3.5263 

3.5453 

3.5471 

3.5478 

3.5490 


3 

3.1914 

3.2371 

3.2460 

3.2671 

3.2946 

3.3079 

3. 3113 

3.3180 

3.3212 

3.3280 

3.3328 

3,3359 

3.3393 

3.3507 

3.3555 

3.3601 

3.3632 

3.3698 

3.3806 

3.3852 

3.3915 

3.3947. 


4 

1553 9 

1726.3 
1762 0 

1849.7 

1970.6 

2031.9 

2047.9 

2079.7 

2095.1 

2128.2 

2151.8 

2167.2 

2184.2 

2242.3 

2267.3 

2291.4 

2307.8 

2343.2 

2402.2 
2427.7 

2463.2 

2481.4 


5 

1.3643 
1.4308 
1.4756 
1.6218 
1.6239 
1.5748 
1.5723 
1.5555 
1.5503 
1.5294 
1.5173 
1.5088 
1.5008 
1.4717 
1.4643 
1.4554 
1-4473 
1.4339 
1.4611 
1.4520 
1 .4330 
1.4266 
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1 

2.6335 

2.6385 

2.6385 

2.6434 

2.6434 

2.6474 

2.6532 

2.6627 

2.6627 

2.6627 

2.6627 

2.6627 

2.6721 

2.6721 

2.6721 

2.6721 

2.6767 

2.6785 

2.6812 

2.6812 

2.6812 

2.6821 


2 

2.9777 

2.9294 

3.0000 

2.9294 

2.9542 

3.0792 

3.1206 

3.0000 

3.0607 

3.0212 

3.0969 

3.0792 

3.0000 

3.1072 

3.1303 

3.1903 

3.1903 

3.1903 

3.1461 

3^7641 


3 

3.0258 

3.0396 

3.0396 
3.0531 
3.0531 
3.0669 
3.0802 

3.1064 

3.1064 

3.1064 

3.1064 
3- 1064 

3.1324 

3.1324 

3.1324 

3.1324 
3.1451 
3;1500 
3.1575 
3.1575 
;3}i675 


4 

1061.2 

1095.5 

1095.5 
1130.1 

1130.1 

1166.5 

1282.4 

1277.6 

1277.6 

1277.6 

1277.6 

1277.6 

1356.5 

1356.5 

1356.5 

1356.5 

1396.4 

1412.6 

1437.2 

1437.2 

1.437,2. 

1445.5 


l5 


5 

0.8952 
0.7759 
0,9128 
0.7521 
0.7964 
1.0287 
1.0978 
0.7827 
0.9001 
0.8218 
0.9784 
0.9393 
0.7372 
0.9436 
. 0.9952 
1.1426 
,11.1100 
1.0973 

0.974 1 

1,0437 
, 1.09_59 
0.9685 
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1 


J 

I'. 

Mi 


1 


26839 

2.6857 

2.6857 

2.6857 

2.6857 

2.6857 

2M57 

2.6893 

2.6911 

2.6911 

2.6937 

2.6946 

2.6946 

2.6946 

2.6990 

2.6990 

2^6990 

2.7007 

2.7053 

2.7076 

2.7076 

■'''17118 


2 

3 

3.1614 

3.1649 

3 1703 

3.1699 

3.1761 

3.1699 

3.1973 

3.1699 

3.1986 

3.1699 

3.2014 

3.1699 

3.2014 

3.1699 

3.2279 

3.1798 

3.1673 

3.1848 

3.3010 

3.1840 

3,1903 

3.1920 

3.1761 

3.1945 

3.1903 

3.1945 

3.2041 

3;1945 

3.0000 

3.5066 

3.1903 

53.2666 


3.2066 

3.23041 

3i2ll3 

3.2430 

3i.2l85 

3.2672 

^4104 

3;36^ 

€2104 

3l0lW 



4 

5 

1461.9 

0.9918 

1461.9 

1.0124 

1461.9 

1.0261 

1461.9 

1.0774 

1461.9 

1.0808 

1461.9 

1 0876 

1461-9 

1.0944 

1512.9 

1.1176 

1530.4 

0.9605 

1530.4 

1.3068 

1556.0 

0.9961 

1565.0 

0.9585 

1565.0 

0.9904 

1565.0 

1.0224 

1609.2 

0.6214 

1609.2 

0.9632 

1609.2 

0.9943 

1626.7 

1.0451 

1653.9 

1.0581 

1699.8 

1.0884 

169^8 

. 1.3237 

1746.0 

:QMn 
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2:7388 

3.3711 


2.7404 

3.1761' 


2.7404 

3.3617 


2.7411 

3.3304 


2.7411 

3.4742 

L 

2.7419 

3.3655 

t 

2.7427 

3.3617 


2:7435 

3.3284 

j 

2.7443 

3.3374 

i 

2:7443 

3.3617 


2.7443 

3.3802 

lii 

2.7482 

3.3253 

, ' 

V' r 

2.7482 

3.3838 

-i 

2.7520 

3.1973 


2.7520 

2.7528 

2.15A3 

2.7559 

2.7559 

2.7559n* 

2.7559 

2.7^59’ 


3.3314 
3.3979 
3 3979 
3.2041 
3.2175 
3.2304 



3.3165 

3.3209 

3.3209 

3.3228 

3.3228 

3.3251 

3.3273 

3.3295 

3.3317 


3.3637 

3.3637 

3.3637 


2072.6 

2093.6 

2093.6 

2102.8 

2102.8 
2114.0 

2124.8 
2135.5 
2146.3 


2310.5 

2310.5 

2310.5 


1.1338 

0.7165 

1.0986 

1.0177 

1.4171 

1.0974 

1.0824 

0.9974 

1.0134 


3.3317 

2146.3 

10716 

3.3317 

2146.3 

1-1182 

3.3424 

2199.9 

0.9614 

3.3424 

2199.9 

1.1000 

3.3529 

2253.7 

0.6988 

3.3529 

2253.7 

0.9518 

3.3551 

2265.2 

1.1036 

3.3593 

2287.2 

1.0930 

3.3'637 

2310.5 

0.6925 

3.3637 

2310.5 

0.7141 


0.7358 

1.0517 

1.0820 
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1 

2 

',3 

4 

■ 5 

2.7566 

3.5119 

3.3656 

2320.6 

1.4066 

2.7574 

3.4031 

3.3678 

2332.4 

1.0847 

2.7597 

3.3424 

3.3742 

2367.1 

-0.9294 

2.7612 

3.4232 

3.3783 

2389.5 

1.1090 

2.7634 

3.3802 

3.i3844 

2423.3 

0;9903 

2.7634 

3.3944 

3.3844 

2423:3 

^'r;o234 

2.7634 

3.3979 

3.3844 

2423.3 

1.0316 

2.7634 

3.4757 

3.3844 

2423.3 

r.2338 

-2.7649 

3.4166 

3.3885 

2446.3 

'4.0669 

2.7649 

3.5441 

3.3885 

2446.3 

1.4307 

2.7664 

3.4265 

3.3927 

2470.1 

1.0809 

2.7671 

3.3892 

3.3946 

2480.9 

0.9875 

2.7708 

3.3820 

3,4048 

2539,8 

0.9489 

2.7708 

3.3979 

3.4048 

2539.8 

0.9843 

2.7708 

3.4369 

3.4048 

2539.8 

1.0768 

2 7708 

3.4624 

3.4048 

2539.8 

l',14I8 

2.7745 

3.3979 

3.4151 

2601.0 

d9612 

2.7745 

3.4579 

3.4151 

260 1.0 

1.1034 

2.7752 

3.4074 

3.4170 

2612.2 

0.9781 

2.7752 

3.4099 

3.4170 

2612.2 

0.9838 

2.7760 

3.4771 

3;4i92 

2625:5 

1.1426 

2.7781 

3:3802 

3:4250 

2660.8 

0.9019 
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BIOLOGY OF FISHES. 

V. THE LENGTH-WEIGHT RELATIONSHIP AND: 

CONDITION INDEX OF OSTEOBRAMA 
(PISCES : CYPRINIDAE) 

S. L. Chondar 

INTRODUCTION 

The objectives of length-weight relationship study of a fish 
have many practical applications in the field of fishery science. 
The population dynamics of a species in a water body and its 
taxonomic problem (Speire, 1952) can be made known out of 
this study. The mathematical expression of the length-weight 
relationship has been found essential for conversion of catch 
statistics from weight to numbers to get the abundance of stock 
in a space and time. The condition index of the length-weight 
relationship is to assess the degree of the well beings of the fish 
or otherwise the general condition of the eco-system indicating 
suitability of population in a particular environment. 

Osteobrama Heckel, a synonym of Rohtee Sykes, includes 
many species. A few of them only are of commercial values, of 
which Osteobrama belangeri (Valenciennes) forms a common 
freshwater fishery of Manipur (India), Burma and Yunnan. A 
medium-sized cyprinid attaining a maximum length of about 
320 mm, it is 'considered to be an important culturable species 
also. In Manipur, it is popularly known as ‘Pengba’ and it has 
a high market value. But due to unknown reasons, the fish is 
loosing fast its appearance in the commercial catches from its 
natural riverine habitat. For proper conservation of this species 
detail biological studies are felt essential on priority basis. No 
elaborate work on the bio|ogy of this fish from Indian environ- 
ment seems to have so far been made. The present study, a 
part of its biology, covers the length-weight relationship and 
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condilioo Index of Osmbrma bckngeri 8S the fifth peper of 
this series. 

material and methods _ _ 

Sixty-three specimens of Jorthis ^study The 

Seed Farm mm in total length 

f .a“eo ■" » 

w”Lwa, recorded oeare,. to 0.2 gtantnte.. 

For mathematical ^ 

of the species, the observed leng ^ values, aod then 

Uua, specimens were h--ouver.ed_.o» logj ___ • ^ _ 

fitted into ‘he hoeat for_ 0 g ,,, „f ,fio Allometric 

rffW-'Lh) 'find out an emperica, equation of the 
;::.iL!hi; The values of the constants V aud-b’ were caicu- 
lated employing the following formulae: 

' ‘ n gxy — .^y_ a = y - bx 

b=. — ^x*-($xf 

The correlation coefficient of the relationship has been esti- 
mated using the formula, 
ngxy - 


The condition indices of individual specimens hu*e heeu 
svorked out dividing the observed weights of the fish by 
antilog of calculated weights (Table 1). 

RESULTS 

The statistics for regression (Table 2) of logarithm of weight 
on iogLiZ of leugth*«o,kedo.twitb a general equation for 

■ the species as : 

log w =- 4 . 5952+2.8456 log L, 

showing a high degtee ^6t correlation coefficbnt (‘^ -0.9627) 

hfitweeh the two variabI(iS(Pig.O. 
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The ‘t’ test (t== 1.47533) resulted non-significant departure 
i„ the «pon.M value (2.8456) from 3.0 of the emperical cube 
law of the length-weight relationship. 

The condition index (‘Kn’) of the test meterials has been 
estimated as minimum 0.9107. maximum 1.1852, and average 
1 . 0002 . 


DISCUSSION 

In the mathematical expression of the length-weight relationship 
of a fish, normally either the cube law (W = LS) or the allomctnc 

law { W=aL'^ ) is applied. In the cube law, the weight of an 
individual fish equals to the cube of the length, where ‘a’ remains 
constant and the exponent value is 3.0 (Spencer, 1931 ; Frazer, 
1941 : Foerster, 1936). Allen (1938) stated the exponent value as 
3.0 which when maintains a uniform shape and specific gravity 
throughout the life. But this state of condition of an individual 
fish does not always hold good in the nature. The allometrip 
law on the other hand, has been found better fitting in the 

len^h-weight relationship for the reasons that it may vary within 

a wide limit for a little change in the taxonomic conditions of 
the fish or in the biological events of the environment. Hile 
(1936), Martin (1949) and Le Cren (1951) expressed that *b’ 
value in the parabolic equation lies between 2.5 and 4.0. 
Beverton and Holt (1957), Chondar (1972, 1975. 1986, 1989) 

and many others (Antony Raja, 1967) recorded the expo- 
nent value highly varying from 1.88 to 5.53. Thus, the allome- 
tric law is considered to be superior to the cube law. The wide 
variation in the exponent value are due to variations in the 
general wellbeings of the fish or seasonal changes in the eco- 
system (Chondar, 1975). 

In the present study, the exponent value which has been 
calculated as 2.8456 for 0. belangeri of the Wangbel Fish Seed 
Farm of Manipur, supports once again the allometric law. The 
exponent value, however, when statistically treated showed the pon- 
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significkot deviation from 3.0 ( Sb — 0.1046545, ' t— 1,47533 at 58 
degrees of freedom). 

The relative coodition index (Le Cren, 1951) has been found 
better suited here than the ponder! index which later assumes the 
cube law. The *t* test of the average value of the condition 
index, = 1.0002, in O. belangeri ( Sb == 0.9996277 - 0.0003228, 
t = <2.0000) indicates the non-significant departure from the nor- 
mality (1.0) in the growth of the fish. In other words, if can be 
inferred with the remark that the general health of the Wangbel 
belangeri was normal. Therefore, through well farming and 
artificial propagation its population can be saved from extinction 
from its natural riverine habitat. 
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TABLE*1 

Computation of length-weight relationship and condition index of 
Osteobrama belangeri 


log Length 

log Weight 

log W=a+ 

blogL 

Antilog of 
calculated value { 
of log W I 

Condition 

index 

Kn 

1 

2 

3 

: ;'4:": 

5 

2.0863 

1.3010 

1.3416 

21.96 

0.9107 

2M63 

1.3117 

1.3416 

21.96 

0 9335 

2.0899 

1.3222 

1.3518 

22.48 

0.9342 

2.0969 

1.3424 

1.3717 

23.53 

0.9350 

2.0969 

1.3522 

1-3717 

23.53 

0.9562 

2.1004 

1.3522 

1.3817 

24.08 

0.9344 

2.1038 

1.3617 

1.3914 

24.62 

0 9342 

2.1072 

1-3711 

1.4010 

25.18 

0 9333 

2.1106 

1.3892 

1.4107 

25.75 

0.9514 

2.1140 

1.3979 

1.4204 

26.33 

0 9495 

2.1140 

1.4065 

1.4204 

26.33 

0.9685 

2.1172 

1.4232 

1.4295 

26.88 

0.9859 

2.1206 

1.4393 

1.4392 

27.49 

1.0004 

2.1271 

1.4548 

1.4577 

28.69 

0.9934 

2.1303 

1.4624 

1.4668 

29.30 

0.9898 

2.1303 

1.4771 

1.4668 

29.30 

1.0239 

2.1335 

1.4771 

1.4759 

29.92 

1.0027 

2.1335 

1.4914 

1.4759 

29.92 

1.0361 ’ 
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1.0695 


2.1335 

2.1399 

2.1461 

2.1461 

2.1461 

2.1492 

2.1553 

2.1584 

2.1584 

2.1644 

2.1644 

2.1673 

2.1761 

2.1761 

2.1818 

2.1818 

2.1847 

2.1903 

2.1903' 

2.1959 

2.2OI54 

2.2068 


1.5051 

1.5051 

1.5185 

1.5315 

1.5378 

1.5378 

1.5502 

1.5623 

1.5682 

1.5740 

1.5855 

1.5798 

1.6075 

1.6180 

1.6232 

1.6284 

1.6284 

1.6335 

1.6434 

1.6513 

1.6532 

1.6628 


1.4759 

1.4941 

1.5117 

1.5117 

1.5117 

1.5205 

1.5379 

1.5467 

1.5467 

1.5638 

1.5638 

1.5721 

1.5971 

1.5971 

1.6133 

1.6133 

1.6216 

1.6375 

1.6375' 

1.6534? 

1.6691 

1.6845 


29.92 

31.20 

32.49 

32.49 

32.49 

33.15 

34.51 

35.21 

35.21 

36.63 

36.63 

37.33 

39.55 

39.55 

41.04 

41.04 

41.84 

43.40 

43.40 

45.02 

46.68 

48.36 


1.0256 

1.0157 

1.0465 

1.0619 

1.0407 

1.0287 

1.0366 

1.0508 

1.0237 

1.0510 

1.0179 

1.0240 

1.0493 

1.0234 

1.0356 

1.0158 

0.9908 

1.0138 

0.9951 

0.9640 

0.9512 
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TABLE-2 


Statistics for regression of log length-log weight relationship 
in Osteobrama belangeri 



ORNAMENTS IN RAJASTHAN 
A. K. Saxena 

On one side, the people of Rajasthan have been wor- 
shippers of the sword and on the other they have been wor- 
shippers of beauty. They believe that bravery doesn’t lie in 
hard-hearted cruelty only but it also appears in delicate smiles of 
cherryblossoms. This fact is revealed in the study of customs, 
rituals and art and culture of Rajasthan. They have adorned 
their weapons with exquisite and delicate designs and they have 
also decorated their bodies with gay colour dresses and beautiful 
ornaments of gold and silver and other precious stones. 

Generally, it is seen that only ladies are more interested in 
jewellery but here men and women have shown equal interest in 
wearing ornaments. Let us start from a description of orna- 
ments used by men. 

First of all kings and rulers used a ‘Kalangi & Tuna' in their 
turbans (Head-gear). 'Tuna' was made of a tuft of golden 
threads and in the centre of ‘Turra' there was a 'Kalangi' made 
of golden threads, pearls or diamonds. This 'Kalangi' was in 
the shape of inverted ‘U’. After 'Kalangi' & 'Tuna' another orna- 
ments of head-dress is 'Sarpech'. This 'Sarpech' was an ornament 
which was not used by common folk. It was used by rulers and 
nobles of the first-order. The 'Sarpech' was an ornament of gold 
studded with diamonds. Its base was flat with rubies and eme- 
ralds suspended from it. On the top there were three or five 
peaks. The 'Sarpech' with five peaks was used by rulers only. 
The 'Sarpech' with three peaks was used by nobles. Common 


» In this article an attempt is, made to describe ornaments used generally in 
Rajasthan and particularly in Bundi. , This article also covers those orna- 
ments which have become obsolete and gone out of fashion. 
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poople »seda sm.li tilKd bolt of jewols on their tnrban. This 

fashion was prevalent in Mewar. 

Theo«=co,n,to the omameots to ears. Tberewerb nt.ini, 
three ornaments-‘&n*is-, -Murklei’ and ‘Jhetcs . Kumials 
were also called 'ransn/s’. Thej were ,n the fotni of golden 
rings of about one and half an inch in diameter. In the loaer 
part there ,as a bead of precious stone. » were two 
small thick rings of gold about half an inch diameter. Fr^n 
these ‘Muricks’ there was a small ribbon of g 
going to top of the ear. In rhe upper part of this ribbon there 
were rectangular precious stones of red or green eoloor. Tto 
ribbon was approximately three quartets of an inch in width. 

It was called ‘Gkela’. Some other people used small button-like 
ornaments in their eats. These weteealled ‘Louss’. They were 

Studded with red or white jewels. 

Now we come to the neck. The aristocrats used a neck 
ornament called ‘Gop’. This was a heavy piece of gold weighing 
sometimes from 100 to 200 grams. This ornament was made of 
two strings of gold approximately three-eighths of an inch dia- 
meter. It bad a buckle in the front which was also covered with 
a precious stone. Round the neck, people also used various 
other ornaments called 'KanM oi 'Kanth-Haf. These were 
made of pearls, diamonds, ‘Pama’, etc. These ornaments were 
of various lengths-sometimes dangling upto the middle ot chest. 

There was a particular ornament called ‘Sugam Silah\ This 
was used on shoulders and it was a decorated golden plate which 
besides being decorative piece also functioned as a shield. It was 
of two types. One was a plain plate and other had a small ‘Kalangi 
over it. ‘Sugam Silah' mih 'KalangV could be used by rulers 
and- chief commanders’ only. Commanders of lower order used 
‘Sugam Silah’ without any ‘Kalangi’, Wherever plates and chains 
are mentioned, plat^i^^e Hiot ^plSin sheets of fnetal. They bore 
e 3 £ 4 uisite designs leaves, etc. and wherever chains 
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are mentioned, chains were also delicately worsted of fine golden 
threads. ^Si/gam Silah* and other ornaments like the 'Sarpech" 
etc. which were symbols of honour and chivalry have now dis- 
appeared with abolition of states, f eople also used golden and 
silvern buttons for coats and shirts. These buttons were also fine 
pieces of art. 

On the arms above elbow a particular ornament called *BhuJ- 
Bandlf was used. This was also made of gold. On the wrist 
males didn’t use many ornaments. They simply used golden 
rings called ^Kadas\ Around the waist ornaments were not used 
by men. 

Now we come to ornaments used by women. The first 
and foremost ornament for head was ^Rakhadi" cMcd 'ChudamanV 
in classical literature. There were various forms of this ornament. 
Some ' Rakhadis" were as big as 2 inches in diameter, ^Rakhadies^ 
were of two types— one ^Ghundi-ki^RakhadC i.e. 'RakhadV of 
button type. This had a flat surface in the front and this surface 
was covered with shining white jewels in a floral pattern. In the 
centre it had a blue ring around a white jewel. The other type 
\Rakhadi* was of spherical shape. In the centre of the front- 
half of the sphere, there was a circular jewel of white colour 
encircled by a ring of blue colour. Around this blue ring there 
were six petals in which jewels of green and red colour were 
alternately studded. It was called ' Chunni-ki-Rakhadi\ In both 
iy pQs of " Rakhadies^ pearls, real or artificial, were strung around 
these designs. People of lower caste used a head ornament 
called *Bore\ It was of elongated spherical designs. In the 
centre of the front there was a red or green jewel approximately 
4 of an inch diameter. People of very lower orders used "Bore^ 
made of silver. Around the central jewel it was decorated with 
small round grains embossed in the metal itself. ^Rakhadies" and 
* Bores" are still prevalent Another head ornament which has 
become obsolete was t^hese were two chains of gold or 

silver having three rows of sm^ll beft called ^Ghungharus\ This 
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people used a smaii tilted belt of jewels on their turban. This 
fashion was prevalent in Mewar. 

Then we com« to the ornaments for ears. There were mainly 
three ornBmtats—''Kundais% *Murkit s' and 'J/wlax'. 'Kundals' 
were also called ‘Tungah'. They were in the foim of golden 
rings of about one and half an inch in diameter. In the lower 
part there was a bead of precious .stone. 'Murkies' were two 
small thick rings of gold about half an inch diameter. From 
these 'Murkies' there was a small ribbon of gold chain 
going to top of the ear. In the upper part of this ribbon there 
were rectangular precious stones of red or green colour. This 
ribbon was approximately three quarters of an inch in width. 
It was called ‘Ghela', Some other people used small button-like 
ornaments in their ears. These were called 'Longs'. They were 
studded with red or while jewels. 

Now we come to the neck. The aristocrats used a neck 
ornament called 'Gop'. This was a heavy piece of gold weighing 
sometimes from 100 to 200 grams. This ornament was made of 
two strings of gold approximately ihrte-eightlis of an inch dia- 
meter. It had a buckle in the front which was also covered with 
a precious stone. Round the neck, people also used various 
other ornaments called 'Kantha' oi ‘Kanth-Har'. These were 
made of pearls, diamonds, 'Pama', etc. These ornaments were 
of various lengths— sometimes dangling uplo the middle of chest. 

There was a particular ornament called ‘Sitgam Siiah'. This 
was used on shoulders and it was a decorated golden plate which 
besides being decorative piece also functioned as a shield. It was 
of two types. One was a plain plate and other had a small ‘Kalangi’ 
over it. r'^Sugam Sikh' with 'Kakngi* could be used by rijlcrs 
and' chief commanders' oBly. Commanders of lower order used 
'Sugam Sikh' without any *Kakngi', Wherever plates and chains 
are mentioned, '•■•ptem''*itr«^lot-''jplaiB sheets of metal. They bore 
exquisite designs leayes^ etc." and wherever chains 
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are mentioned, chains were also delicately worsted of fine golden 
threads. ‘Sugam Silah’ and other ornaments like the ‘Sarpech' 
etc. which were symbols of honour and chivalry have now dis- 
appeared with abolition of states, f eople also used golden and 
silvern buttons for coats and shirts. These buttons were also fine 
pieces of art. 

On the arms above elbow a particular ornament called ‘Bhuj- 
Bandh' was used. This was also made of gold. On the wrist 
males didn’t use many ornaments. They simply used golden 
rings called 'Kadas'. Around the waist ornaments were not used 
by men. 

Now we come to ornaments used by women. The first 
and foremost ornament for head was ‘Rakhadi’ called 'ChudatnanV 
in classical literature. There were various forms of this ornament. 
Some 'Rakhadis' were as big as 2 inches in diameter. ‘Rakhadies’ 
were of two types— one ‘Ghundi-ki- Rakhadi' i.e. 'Rakhadi' of 
button type. This had a flat surface in the front and this surface 
was covered with shining white jewels in a floral pattern. In the 
centre it had a blue ring around a white jewel. The other type 
'Rakhadi' was of spherical shape. In the centre of the front- 
half of the sphere, there was a circular jewel of white colour 
encircled by a ring of blue colour. Around this blue ring there 
were six petals in which jewels of green and red colour were 
alternately studded. It was called 'Chunni-ki-Rakhadi'. In both 
types of 'Rakhadies' pearls, real or artificial, were strung around 
these designs. People of lower caste used a head ornament 
called 'Bore'. It was of elongated spherical designs. In the 
centre of the front there was a red or green jewel approximately 
{ of an inch diameter. People of very lower orders used 'Bare' 
made of silver. Around the central jewel it was decorated with 
small round grains embossed in the metal itself. 'Rakhadies' and 
'Bores' are still prevalent. Another head ornament which has 
become obsolete was These ivere two chains of gold or 
sjlvcr having three rows of small belt called 'Ghungharm'. This 
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‘BendV has how been replaced by a new ornament called ‘Singar 
Patti'- This is a ribbon of flat gold pieces of round or rectangular 
shape with beautiful designs on each piece. 

Then we come to ears. Women of old, got the upper lobes 
punched and put on golden rings with dangling golden leaves. 
They were called ‘Pepal Pattas'. The ornament has now become 
obsolete in >oung ladies. Some old ladies may still be seen 
wearing this ornament. In the lower lobe of the ear various orna- 
ments are used. One was called ‘Gutties'. This was a circular 
shape and the front circle of this ornament had some designs 
embossed on it. These ‘Gutties' has now given place to ‘Tops’, 
‘Earrings’ and ‘Balies’. The other ornament of the ear is 
‘Jhumaka’. This ‘Jhumaka’ is mentioned in a cinema song— 
‘Bareli-ke-bazar men Jhumaka Gira re’ (Film — ‘Mera Saya’). 
This 'Jhumaka' consists of two parts. The upper part is like a 
flower and from this flower is suspended a bell shaped piece. 
Both these pieces are studded with coloured jewels. In the lower 
part of this bell-shaped piece small beads of gold or small pearls 
were suspended. 

In the nose three or four types of ornaments are used. First 
and foremost is ‘Nath’. This is a golden ring from 1| to 
inches in diameter. In the upper part of this ring there is a hook 
with which it is held close to the nose. Approximately 5/8th of 
the rest of circle is filled with designs made either in gold 
lattice work or pearls. In these designs sometimes shapes of 
birds, specially peacock, is adopted in ‘Mordi-ki-Nath’ which is 
very popular among ladies of Rajasthan. A string of pearls 
gives support to this ornament and shifts the major part of 
this ornament on the ear. The other ornament of nose is 
‘Bhanwarkya'. This is a piece of gold in the centre of which a 
red or white gem is studded. Around this gem six pearls are tied 
in sockets specially provided for these pearls. These pearls are 
l/'8th to an inch in diameter. The third ornament is ‘Pheeni. 
This is a small version of ‘Bhmmrkya'. In it the central jewel 
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is of small size and all around it. There is a circle of golden 
grains. The size of this ornament is approximately 3/8 of an 
inch. Even smaller than 'PheenV is 'long'. This is a simple 
ornament in which a red or white jewel of about J/8 ofan inch 
diameter is studded. ‘Bhanwarkya', 'PheenV and 'Long' are 
worn in nose by means of a small golden wire hook which is 
threaded into small hole made in nose for this very purpose. It 
is to be noted that ‘Nath’ and 'Bhanwarkya' are used by married 
ladies only as an honored symbol of conjugal bliss and that too 
when the husband is alive but 'Long' or ‘PheenV may be used 
by virgins or ladies of all orders. 

From the nose we come to the neck. Some type of orna- 
ment— it may be cheapest — was regarded essential for married 
ladies. The poorest of them used a 'Janjeera' or ‘KanthV made 
of ‘Pots' i.e. very small coloured beads of glass. One ornament 
which has now become totally obsolete is 'Jamanta'. ‘This was a 
solid bar of gold about four or five inches long. On this rod there 
were cuttings of various shapes and the faces of these cuttings 
were engraved with beautiful designs. This ‘Jamanta’ was hung 
around the neck with many small strings in which glass beads 
were threaded. 

Now-a-days this 'Jamanta' has given place to other new 
ornaments. One is called 'KanthV. This is made of small six- 
petalled flowers of gold called ‘Phullies’. In the centre there is a 
crescent shaped piece and on the both sides of this piece there 
are ‘Phullies’ numbering 6,1 os 8 on either side. Another orna- 
ment is 'BajantV. This is made of three rows of golden beads. 
Then we come to necklaces and ‘ Hass’. These are of various 
designs and may be seen around the necks or on the breast of 
ladies very frequently. 

On the arms ladies use various ornaments. One 
above the elbow the ornament used called ‘Baju Bandh’ 
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or ‘Baju'. Tfais was an ornament about two inches width 
or 4 or 5 inches long. It was made of thin gold or silver bars 
to make it flexible. The other ornament is ‘Jiatfi/a’. This is 
spiral shaped. Very rich people made it of solid gold otherwise 
it was made of copper rods gilt with golden plates. Then we 
come to the wrist. Many ornaments were made for the wrist 
such as ‘Pooncli' ot 'Pahunchi’, ‘Gokharu’, ‘Bajari’, ‘Borya', 
‘Patala’. ‘CAat/ies’ or bangles, etc. To decorate hands, bangles or 
‘chudies' of ivory were frequently used especially by jRc;>Mr and 
Dadhich ladies. These ‘chudies' were put on not only in the 
forearms but also above the elbow and it was called ‘Khench’. 
This ‘Khench' was prevented from dropping down by 'Baju 
Bandh' or ‘Tadda’ or a piculiar ornament called ‘Mandaliya’. This 
‘Mandaliya' has now become obsolete. This ‘Mandaliya' was 
made of two silvern or golden tubes soldered together. The 
open ends of these tubes were closed by conical-shaped pieces, 
terminating in small balls at the peak point. 'Panhunchi' was 
made of paralielogrammed pieces pf gold or silver. These 
pieces were arranged in 4 or 5 rows and were woven with silk 
thread. After ‘Panhunchi' another ornament was ‘Bajari’, It 
was a large bangle of gold or silver from the outer rim of which 
spikes shot-out and these spikes bore small balls of gold alround 
its outer rim. ‘Boryas’ were again made of half spherical pieces 
of gold. These spherical pieces were woven in two rows to fit 
the wrist. It is to be noted that in ear or nose only one orna- 
ment was used at a time but the neck and the wrist was always 
loaded with very many dfnainehts at one and the same time. 
There is one interesting anecdote connected with wearing these 
heavy ornaments. Ones a ‘Seth’ askhd his wife to hand over a 
Pansery (An iron piece to weight 5 Seers which is equal to 
approximately 4| Kg ). Wife refused to do it on the ground of 
her delicacy. Seth remained silent. After a few days he asked a 
goldsmith to gild that Pansery with gold-plate and attach gold- 
chains to it to hang it to his wife who was very happy to wear 
it on her breasts. Again, after some days he asked her to han^ 
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over a Pansery and again, the Sethani refused saying that she 
was too delicate to lift the weight. At this, the Seth scolded 
her saying — ‘You devil! You are always wearing this Pansery 
on your chest and now you refuse to lift ii\ Sethani told that 
she was wearing a heavy ornament only. Seth took that orna- 
ment from her, removed the golden plate and showed her the 
Pansery. Sethani was so ashamed that she could not say any 
thing more. Patalas sliq m'W feshioned ornaments for the 
wrist. They are of flat and white designs and they are used 
either alone or with golden Jn old literature, we also 

hear about an ornament called — 'NogharV. This was an orna- 
ment for the wrist and was studded with precious gems. 

Then we come to the palm. The front side of the palm was 
decorated with designs in 'MehandP while for the back portion 
of arm was a circular shape ornament fixed with chains on 
fingers and around the wrist, in fingers, the people have always 
been fond of using „rings. Generally, rings were used by men 
on the small finger but ladies are not satisfied by using 
only one or two rings. They cover all their fingers with 
rings. They don’t want to leave even their thumb unco- 
vered if they can get a ring for it. 

Then we come to the waist. On the waist, ladies use an 
ornament called 'Kardhanf or "KanagatP. This is an ornament 
made of very small rings connected in interlinked a chain. 
There are two or more df such chains. Number ' of these 
chains go up to five. ^KanagatV of two chains are soldered 
at one end and fixed around w^aist with a ‘S* shaped device 
called 'Maroda\ 'Kanagaties* withifive chains are fastened by a 
buckle in girdle like fashion. These " Kanagaties\\ are made of 
silver as well as of gold. , 

Now we come to ornaments for the lower part of the leg 
near the ankle. Ladies cover their legs with very heavy orna- 
ments. It seems that man has cunningly induced them to wear 
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these heavy ornaments so that they might not easily run away 
and if they tried to abscond or run away they may be easily 
caught. The total weight of the ornaments over the ankles some- 
times goes up to 5 Kg. while weight upto 2 Kg. is almost normal. 
On the legs above ankles, old ladies wear a set of ornament 
called ‘Jodhpuri Jod'. In this ‘Jod' there are 7 or 5 rings for 
each leg. The names of these rings are as follows — 1. ‘Radies', 
2. ‘Nevary’, 3. ‘ HeeranamV , 4, ‘Anwalas’ and 5, ‘Tanaka'- All 
these ornaments were made of heavy silver tubes approximately 
half an inch diameter and some grains of metal, called ‘Runas', 
were put in these tubes so that they may produce a sweet jingling 
sound. ‘Kadi’ was just plain ring. ‘Anwala' was a ring with 
oblique parallel cuttings. On ‘Nevary' cutting of small elliptical 
shapes were made outside alround the ring. ‘Tanaka’ bad straight 
parallel cuttings. ‘HeeranamV also had designs of some diffe- 
rent type. Average weight of each ring was about 200 grams. 
Below this set, ladies put on an ornament called ‘ChagaV. A 
pair of ‘Chagales’ weighted approximately 500 grams. They 
were not satisfied with this load only. Below the ‘ChagaV, they 
used ‘Paijeb' or ‘Fayals’. ‘ChagaV, ‘Paijeb' and ‘PayaV had 
small silvern bells of or ‘Ghmghrus’ which produce very sweet 
sound. There was one more ornament. This was called 
‘RamjhaV. This was also a piece of ornament with ‘Ghmghrus' 
attached to it. In royal family of Bundi, it was called ‘Chaurasi- 
ka-Baja’. Ladies of royal family were forbidden to wear this 
ornament by some Saties’ and probably this is the reason why 
‘RamjhaV went out of fashion and became obsolete. ‘KadV is 
regarded as the most essential for any lady and no lady in ‘Rajas- 
than’ will be seen without a 'Kadi'. Those who can not afford 
any silvern ornament will wear ‘Radies' of some base-alloy. In 
old ornaments for legs was ‘TodV or ‘Todia’ or ‘Suntara'. 
This was an ornament with silvern bars entwined in figure ‘8’ 
shape. Now this ornament can be rarely seen. Though some 
914 ladies of lower caste may still be foqnd using if. 
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Now we come to the ornaments for the toes. Some people 
wear silver rings in toes and it is believed that it has a therapeu- 
tical value to prevent pain in stomach from 'DhararC or 'Gola' 
and so some men may also be seen wearing copper or silvern 
rings on their toes and those who don’t want or are unable to 
put on silvern rings tie strong thin strings around toes. Ladies 
use 'Bichhiyas' or " Hiolarles’ in U, III and IV toes of their feet. 
These ‘Bichhiyas’ are essential for any married lady whose hus- 
band Is alive. These three ‘/’Ao/anej’ are connected with small 
silvern chains and are decorated with small silvern 'Ghmghrus'. 
Those who don’t want to use three ‘/’Ao/anes’ at least wear one 
‘Pholary’ called ‘Bichhiya’ or ‘ChutakV in the second toe of their 
feet. Besides, this ‘ Fhoiary’ names of other ornaments are men- 
tioned in old literature, one is ‘Anvat’ which was an ornament 
studded with jewels. It may be mentioned that ladies of royal 
family used golden ornaments in their legs while all other ladies 
of upper classes use silvern ornaments in their legs. Ladies of 
the still lower order of society used ornaments of some cheaper 
alloy and they were called ‘Sutadas’. The ‘Sutada’ ornaments 
were not made by gold or silver smiths. They were prepared by 
people called ‘Bharavas’. This profession has declined and now 
it is very difficult to see ‘Bharavas’ making these ornaments. 

This is a short description of ornaments for men and ladies 
in Rajasthan. If we go into the details, various other ornaments 
may also come in light. Why ladies became so fond of ornaments 
and why men so bountifully decorated or rather burdened 
them with heavy ornaments even in financial difficulties is really 
a problem to answer. On answer was the feeling of people that 
these ornaments ate—‘Dhaya-ko-Mandan’ or ' Bhukha-ko-Adan’ 
that is decoration for the well placed and a source of help for 
people in need and distress. There is also an interesting story 
which runs as follows— In very very old days some men saw a 
creature. They were attracted to it as natural. But they found 
that this creature was very aggressive and offensive. So they 
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ht hold Of it punched its nose^ears and lips ard put m 

catiglit notd Of ic, p« , ^ to safe-suard it 

;n the holes to tame a tid control it and tn order to sate gu 

Thev out very heavy rings around Its neck, 

from running away. creature. When that creature 

arms, wmts ^ ,hev made those rings of gold and 

became tame and controlled, y _ may feel 

silver so that the creature may not feel m* 

rather flattered. This creature was the lady.® 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS IN ANCIENT INDIA 
ViNEET Ghildial- Sharma & Ramesh C. Sharma 



The present contributioo embodies the account of knowledge 
of aacieot scholars concerning classification of animals as 
recorded in ancient Sanskrit literatutc. Four major works on 
classification of PdfjinVs classification, Manuks classification, 
UmdsvdtPs classification and Carak and Susnitas classification, 
have been taken into account for discussion. 

INTRODUCTION 

Long befoie the dawn of the era of history, man had a 
practical knowledge of animals and their lives. The ruins of the 
Indus Valley civilisation, roughly dating back to a period 
round about 3C00 B.C. bear eloquent testimony to the awareness 
about the popular knowledge of certain animals. Besides 
figures of common animals like elephants, the tiger, the rhino- 
ceros, the buffalo, the deer, the Indus Valley artists produced 
figures of obviously fantastic creatures (c.g. theunicoin), which 
supported the concept that the man had a fairly good amount of 
knowledge on animals. 

The present article deals with the classification of animals 
in Ancient India with a brief introduction to modern concept of 
animals classification. For a knowledge of the classification of 
animals in Ancient India one has to turn to recorded evidence 
of such knowledge in the Vedas, SamhUds, Upani§ads, Smrtis, 
Sutras and other works. Thus, the present contribution is based 
00 the ancient Sanskrit literature- 

Before dealing with the faunal studies contained in Sanskrit 
works it should be noted that the word ^jantu* means any creature 
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which needs air for survival — (Mam-Smtti III. 77). In Rgveda, 

even a man is called/anlM (Rv. 1.45.8). 

The Rgveda, the earliest written record of not only the Indians 
but also of the Indo-Europeans, is replete with references to 
beasts {Ghildial-Sharma and Sharma 1984) and birds (Ghildial 
and Sharma 1986). However, the brOad classification of animals 
based on their habits such as Fajavyo (living on air), ara^ya 
(wild), and grdmya (tame or domestic) during Rgvedic period 
was vague. 

Before discussing the contribution on classification of animals 
made by ancient Indian scholars, it is necessary to provide some 
introduction to modern concept of animal taxonomy and its 
brief history. The earliest attempt to make a systematic classifi- 
cation was made by an Englishman, John Ray (1627-1705). 
Karl Von Linne (1707-1778), a Swedish scholar, is the real founder 
of the science of taxonomy. In 1735, he published a book, 
Systema Naturae, the tenth edition of this book, published in 
1758, is still the basis of the modern system of classification. He 
formulated six classes of animals — (i) Quadrupeds (four legged 
animals), (ii) birds, (iii) reptiles, (iv) fish, (v) insects, and (vi) 
worms. Around 1800, the French naturalist George Leopold 
Cuvier (1769-1832), added a more general category, the phylum, 
which includes all classes of animals with a general body plan. 
Ernst Heinrich Heckel (1834-1919) and E. Ray Lankester (1847- 
1929) outlined the principal features of the animal classification 
which are in use today. 

According to modern concept of animal classification which 
is universally accepted, all the animals are divided into two large 
groups— (i) Chordata and (ii) Non-chordata. In some animals, 
at some stage of their life, a rod like structure is found, which is 
known as the notochord. Those animals which possess this structure 
are called cAortfulesr such as fish, frog, snake, birds, monkey, etc.. 
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while those which do not possess it are known as non- chor dates 
e.g. sponge, tapeworm, housefly, mosquito, earthworm and snail, 
etc. The animals of each group are again divided into phyla on 
the basis of some specific characteristics. The following are the 
main phyla of non-chordata : 

1. Protozoa. Acellular or unicellular organisms such as amoeba, 
Paramecium, etc. 

2. Porifera. Animals with pores on body, e.g., sponges, etc. 

3. Coelenterata. Animals with radial symmetry and a coelentcron, 
e.g. Sea fur, Corals, Sea anemone, etc. 

4. Platyhelminthes- Acoelomata animals without a body cavity, 
e.g. Liver fluke, Tapeworm, etc. 

5. Aschelminthes. Animals without a true coelom (body cavity) 
but with a pseudocoelom, e.g. Roundworm, etc. 

6. Annelida. Segmented animals with a tubular alimentary canal, 
e g. Earthworm, Leech, etc. 

7. Arthropoda. Animals with jointed appendages, e.g. House fly, 
mosquito, etc. 

8. Mollusca. Soft bodied forms with shell, e.g, snail, mussel, 
cuttle fish, etc. 

9. Echinodermata. Spinny skinned animals with radial symmetry 
often star shaped, e.g. Star fish. Sea lity, etc. 

Cbordates are placed under Phylum-Chordata, which com- 
prises lower chordates (without a vertebral column) and higher 
chordates or vertebrates (with a vertebral column). Lower 
chordates are all marine and consist of the following three sub- 
phyla: 

1. Hemichordata. In these animals notochord is not well deve- 
loped and found in incipient stages ; e.g. Acorn worm. 
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2. UrockcHata. Notochord is P-ss™* in lervsl s.agep o„„. The 

body is enclosed in a test. e.g. Sea squirt. 

3 Ceptmloohoriata. Small 6sh like rnsrioe aoimals with a ooto- 

ehord exteadiag from head lo tail, e.g. Lance, , etc. 

Higher chordales are numerous and consist of animals such 
as ash frog, snake, pigeon, dog, etc. which are duite ifferen 
r,om each other. These animals are di.rded into stk d.fferen. 

classes. 

1. Cyclostomata. Tbese animals are without jaws but have a 

round and sucking mouth ; e.g. Lampreys. 

2. Pisces. It includes all types ot fishes. 

3. Amphibia. It comprises of animals which can live in 

water and on land both ; e.g. Frog, Toad, etc. 

4. Reptilia. Animals which move on their belly ; e g. Lizzards, 

Snakes, Turtle and Crocodile. 

5. Aves. Animals having feathers. All the birds are placed in 
this class : e.g. Pigeon, Fowl, House sparrow, etc. 

6. Mammals. The animals having hairs on their body and 
mammary glands to suckle their young ones ; e g. Rabbit, 
Dog, Monkey, Man, etc. 

Classification of Animals in Ancient India 

Some major works in ancient India related to the classification 
of animals are of the following four ancient workers : 

1. PdmnVs classification. 

% 

2. Mam's classification. 

3. UmUsvati's classification. 


4. Carak and StUrtita’s classification. 
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pAlfWPS , CLASSIFICA TION : 

PSifini, a pioneer Sanskrit scholar in his A^tadhyayi (4th 
century B.C.). broadly divides creatures into two classes, viz., 
Animate IV.3.135,154 ; also pravbrat—W A. 129') and 

Inanimate 11-4.6, V. 4.97). These two called respec- 

tively Citravaf (V.1.89) or that which has mind, and Acitta 
(IV.2.47) or that which is devoid of mind. The animate beings 
are subdivided into human beings (Manu^ya — IV.2.134) and 
animals {PasM— 111.3.69). Animals are classified as rural or 
domestic {gramya 1.2.73) and wild {aranya — IV.2.129 ) There 
are minor sub-divisions of animals too, e.g. K§udra-jan1u (II.4.8) 
according to size, and Kravyad (III.2.69) or that which are carni- 
vorous. 

MANU'S CLASSIFICATION : 

The Manu-Smtti (between 200 B.C. and 200 A.D.) broadly 
divides wordly objects into Sthdvara (non-moving) and Jahgama 
(moving). There is a broad division (MS. 1.43.45) of Iht Jahgama 
into Jarayitja (viviparous), anjoja (oviparous) and svedaja (born 
out of sweat). The first class comprises human beings and 
beasts. To the second class belongs birds, serpents, crocodiles, 
fish, tortoises. The creatures of this class are sub-divided into 
Sthalaj (terrestrial-growing on land) and audaka (aquatic). 
Svedaja are flies, mosquitoes, lice, bugs and ants which are born 
out of heat, as these are quite visible during summers. 

UMASVATVS classification : 

A fairly exhaustive classification of animals is found in Umas- 
vdti's Tattvarthadhingama (C. 135-219 A.D.) a Jaina work 
(Chap. II, Sntras 24,34). The classification is primarily based on 
the number of senses possessed by the animals concerned. 


, XXXI 
Those hoviog .I.e seoses of touch aud taste. These ate of 

following types. 

,i, .fpa-dto-Vetmes without lateral appeudages, (seoleeids). 

^ like rinas with pendants (Vermes with unseg^ 

(ii) Fnpymfca— like nogs, f 

meuted lateral appendages, annedlids). 
Cop^Ppudu-Knolty-legged ar.hropoda (InCudiug Crus- 

tacea, Myriapoda, etc). 

Pertain types of Mollusca, e.g. 

(!S::;<pear..oys.er,audXa™d.lto(he.lx,. 

(v) Ja/afcd— leeches, annelids. 

<-Anrh taste and smelL These 

l. Those having the senses of i 

include : 

(1) PIpWka-M (foruticidae, Hymeuoptera, lusecta). 

» »» ). 

(ii) Rohiifj^ka--tt^ ( 

,„i) ftpucM Kun.Hu. T„h«ru.a-bugs and flees (Hentiptera 
and Siphonaplera, Hemimelabola, lusecta). 

,iv) Trapusabljp and KupMI/uto-Cucumber and cotton 
weevils and lice (Aptera, Ameta-bola, Insecla). 

(V) SalapadI and Wparnto-Spriug-tails (Aptera, Ameta- 
bola) Centipedes, Chelicerata, lusecta. 

(Vi) TTWOW-Plaut-Iice (Aphids, Homoptera, lusecta) 

(vii) M/,o./»-r»K«-termitcs (white ants, Isopt.ra, Heminte- 
tabola, Insecta). 

111.. Those having the senses of sight, smell, taste and touch. It 

comprises : 

I. Bhramara, Vairata, Saranffl—bees, wasps and hornets 
(Hymenoptera, Holometabola, Insecta). 
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If. Mak^ikd, Putiikdy Damsa, Masaka—Hx^s, gnats, gad- 
flies, mosquitoes (Diptera, Holometabola, Insecta). 

III. Vrscika, Nandydvarta—scorpions, spiders (Arachnida, 
Arthropoda). 

IV. Kita-^hutter&iQs, moths (Lepidoptera, Holometabola, 
Insecta). 

V. grass hoppers and locusts (Orthroptera, Hemi* 
metabola, Insecta). 

IV. Those having the five senses of sight, hearing, taste, smell 
and touch. Besides human beings, this class includes : 

I. Matsya-Fisces 

IL Uraga--{^.pQd^\ reptiles including snakes (Ophidae). 

III. Bhujanga—Ovipdixoxxs limbed animals (limbed reptiles 
and Batrachians). 

IV. Faksi—Awes 

V. Catt4spada—QmdvupQd$ (Tetrapoda). 

Of the above four main classes, the first three belong to the 
invertebrate group, and the fourth one to the Vertebrata. The 
latter class is sub-divided into Aridaja, jardyuja, potaja, (placental 
mamoials comprising the Deciduata excepting manj monkey and 
the carnivora)., . . 

CARAK AND ^U^RUTA'S CLASSIFICATION : 

The classification proposed by Carak and ^usruta in their 
respective Sanskiit works, is based on the habitat and mode of 
life of the animals. According to Carak (320 B.C.) the animals 
are divided into the following 8 classes : 

I. Par<Ji’a/ 2 a-“Carnivorous land quadrupeds (four legged) 
and birds which fall upon their prey with force. 
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11. Anupa—AamSil?. living in marshy or water-logged lands 
or grazing on river banks. 

III. Bhusaya or Fi/esajFfl— Animals living in underground 
holes or burrows {Rodents and Insectivorous). 

IV. Famaj’fl - Aquatic animals living in freshwater or marine 
water. 

V. Ja/acara- Animals living both on land and in water 
(Amphibians). 

VI. Janga/a— Animals living on dry and elevated hilly or 
jungle land, such as deer, etc. 

VII. F/fifcira— Birds that scatter that food in picking it up, e.g. 
Crow, Bulbul, Thrush, Pigeon, and other perching birds. 

Vlll. Pratuda Birds that peck their food with their beaks 
(wood pecker, etc.) 

However, Su^ruta whose work, !§uiruta-Samhita originated in the 
last centuries before the Christian era, and appeared during the first 
centuries A.D. in a well defined form, broadly divides creatures 
on the basis of their diet and habitat into two major groups, viz. 
Anupa and Jdngala. The former is divided into five classes and 
the latter into eight. Thus AnUpa has the following 5 classes : 

I. —herbivorous quadrupeds frequenting banks of 
rivers, and ponds, including the elephants, the rhinoceros 
and the wild buffalo. 

II. P/aw— floating on water, such as geese, ducks, cranes, 
etc. 

III. KoSasthas -living In shells (mollusca), including the large 
gastropods, thechank (^oAikha) and the smaller gcstro- 
pods (Sarhkhana), the mussels, and pearl-oysters (^ukti 
and JalaSukti), the various types of spiral-shelled land 
gastropods%te snails. ' 



.i. 
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IV. Padinas - Aqmiic animals with long pedal appendages 
including the tortoise and turtles (KurmaJ, the crocodile 
(Kumbhira), the crab (Karkata), 

V. Matsya—th^ freshwater and marine fishes including whale 

(Timi and timimgala). 

The Jdngala group comprises the following classes : 

Jangh ala ---'Wild herbivorous animals which are strong- 
legged living on dry and elevated hilly or jungle land, 
such as wild ass and deer, efc. 

Viskira — as above. 

Fratuda — as above 

-—Carnivorous quadrupeds living in caves and 
hollows e.g, the lion, tiger, wolf, jackal, etc* 

Prasaha — as above 

Parnamrga — Putikhas (a kind of tree-cat emitting a pun- 
gent odour) Madgumusika and Vrkasasayika which are 
arboreal rodents, Avakasa (a kind of cow-tailed monkey). 

Vilcsaya---\\Vix\g in holes or burrows, e,g, various kinds 
of rodents, insectivora and reptiles. 

Gmwja — Non-carnivorous domestic animals, e.g. the 
horse, mule, ass, camel, goat, sheep, etc. 

There is some evidence of a more precise classification in the 
^usruta Ndgdrjuna, as in the case of snakes, which are divided 
into 5 different genera or families, one non-poisonous and four 
poisonous including one hybrid and three pure families. The 
venomous (poisonous) serpents of three families are as 
follows : 


I. Darvikaras — hooded, swift, diurnal, bearing on hoods 
or bodies marks of chariot-wheels, ploughs, umbrellas. 
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rhombs or cross-baods, golds, etc. The soakes may be 
hoodtd oohxz^ (Naja tripudians and N. bungarus), 

II. Mandalins—{htmmg circles or rings on the body— hood 
less, thick, slow-moving, oocturnal. These may be vipers 
(Viper russelU diUd Ancistrodon himalayans)* 

III. -hoodless, nocturnal, bearing series of dots or 

coloured markings on the upper parts and sides. These 
snakes may be identified as Kraits (Bungarus $pp,) 


Serpents of the hybrid (Vaikaranja) are stated to be of ten 
varieties. Twelve varieties of iion-poisonous snakes are mentioned. 
These include the Boidae or Python (ajagara), and the arboreal 
Qolnhxim Utnitophis (Vrk§esaya), 

From the foregoing account of the classification of animals, 
we find that the ancient Indians possessed a considerable know- 
ledge of systematic classification of fauna (Animal taxonomy) 
which can be well compared with the taxonomic work of modern 
zoologists. 
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SOME PRAKRIT WORDS IN SANSKRIT 

SucHiTRA (Ray) Acharya 


Vedic Sanskrit became simplified m ““f 
transformed info classical Sanskrit. Through this process of trans- 
1111" some vedic words are altogether lost ,n classtcal Skt.. 
and some have changed their Vedic meaning and some have come 
down to classical Skt. as they were As a result ® 

also became very rich with Vedic vocabularies. 

of time classical Skt. has incorporated many words from 
or rather Middle Indo-Ary.n into their vocabulary, these Pkt 
words are fully absorbed in Skt. and hence are regai-ded as Skt, 
words But a closer analysis of some Pkt. words w.ll reveal the 
rdhat some Skt. words afo of Pkt. origin, and In course of 
time, are infiltrated into Skt. and ultimately b»=ome Skt. words. 
In this short paper 1 shall discuss only a few of them. 


Let me first take the word guru heavy tn Skt. « 

to the Pkt. grammarians. Skt. gum becomes gora-n m Pkt. (He. 

1 107 -1 109). The passage in the sutta runs as follows gurau 
smrth’e ke m,i Mem, ad ,a bhayal, II game, gumo II kaU, kimgum 

(under 1.109). GrammaHcally, Hemcandra says that the fir t 

TTgum Lmes n in Pkt when the pleonastic suffix ka ts 
added to it. Pischel ({123) thinks that in Pkt. o appears tn 
Ice of first « when in a Skt word we have two cons^uttve 
1 This word gum occurs in the Rg-veda along wtth the pleonas- 
tic' suffix in making it gumka. In fact, this Vedic guruka becomes 
garm in Pkt «t Pali. Turner thinks that it is due to dtsstmu 
fation that « becomes «. When the adjectival st#x .yus «t 'W*"" 
are added to go^ jt becomes guriyus and gnr.-j(io. This shows 
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that the form gar- is also used in Skt. This word also occurs 
in Skt agaru ‘fragrant’, Pali agalu, Pkt agaru. In NIA the 
word guru is developed in two ways. In some languages the Skt 
word guru is preserved and in some cases the descendants of Pkt 
are preserved. Apart from Skt (where the word gar- as in guriyas 
& gari?tha), the words guru and garu occur in A^okan Inscriptions. 
For example Asokan guru (Shahbazghari, Mansehra, Girnar), gulu 
(Kalsi). In Kalsi the word galu ‘important’ or ‘venerable’ is also 
used. In Oria garu, Old Marathi garuva, Marathi garua. AW 
gar’O., Hindi garua. Old Gujrati garuu, Gujrati garvu (grand). In 
Sinhalese the Skt word guru ‘heavy’ occurs. This shows that 
the Pkt word garu or garua has descendants and in fact guru 
is nothing but further Sanskritization from garu. Actually the 
Pkt word garua has a long history. It appears that its origin 
can be traced from Indo-European. It has some cognates with 
Greek bdrus, Latin gravis. Gothic kaurus and its IE is therefore 
guarus. In fact this IE word is preserved in Skt (cf. gariyas, 
gariftha) as well as in Pkt as garua. In fact it seems that the 
Skt word guru is nothing but a case of Vowel Harmony, i.e. 
the final u has influenced the first a and made it into «. In . 
course of time it was forgotten that the original Skt word (as 
preserved in gariyas and gariftha) became a Pkt word and today 
we consider the influence of Pkt in gariyas & gariftha (cf. Apte 
agaru p. 9 & gariyas p. 420 ‘heavier, weighter, , more impor- 
tant, and Monier- Williams p. 348 ‘garu for guru in agaru’). 
We may refer here that in the Hindi Lexicon, Nalanda ViSal l§abda 
Sagar edited by^^Sn Na^hlji (p. 310), we get the adjectives garu 
and garua bearing the Hindi meaning Man (o/unf). In the same 
Lexicon (p 326) we get the word garu with the meaning vade = 

akdr, bhari. 

II '■ ' ; 

Another interesting Pkt word used in Skt is cikhalla ‘mud’ 
in the sense of kardama. This word is found in the Skt Lexicon 
of Monior-Williams (p. 395) and V. S. Apte (p. 434) in the same 
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sense. In DeSinamamala of Hemacandra (1088-1172), we get 

cikkhallo (7/7 11. kardamah, mud) as a De§i vocable. In the edition 
of Ravanavaha by Basak we also get a word cikkilla which is 
Sanskritised as kardama. In the pka cited by Basak we get 
‘■cikkillah kardame deiV. Cikkillah hns affinity with the word 
mentioned by He. The Skt cikhalla of Monier- Williams 
might have some sort of connection with cikkilla which is referred 
to the edition of Basak. We have to find out the sources of 
Pkt cikkhalla as well as Skt cikhalla. Pischel ( i 206 ) consi- 
ders that cikkhalla (mud ; loam ; swamp ; He. 3.142) is of uncer- 
tain origin. It might be etymologically connected with modern 
Indian cikila. Pischel surmises that AMg. cikhilla may come from. 
^ciksalya from the ^ksal “that which is to be washed off”, 
“that which is to be purified”. We know from Pischel that the 
Amogadarasutta (367) offers an etymology of cikkhallocicca karoti 
khallam ca bhavati cikkhallam. A cikkhili is an adjective. 

Turner in his ‘Comparative Dictionary of Indo- Aryan Languages 
(p. 259) refers to cikhalla with the meaning of ‘mud’, cikhalla - m. 
‘mud, mire’, 2. *cakhalla - 3. *cikhalla [cf. cinkhala - ‘muddy’.. 
Buddh., cikila - m. ‘mud’ W. icikila - m. ‘pond, mud ]. 

1. Pk. cikhalla - '^khilla - m. ‘mud’ ; H. cibld m. ‘mud. ooze’, 
cihlaha, cilahld ‘muddy, slimy’, cihel m. ‘wet, oozy land’. 

B. cahld ‘soft mud, dirt,’ Or. cahala (p. 260). 

The word cikkhalla originally appears to be a Desi vocable. 
It appears in different forms in different dialects of Pkt. In course 
of time this was adopted as Skt word, and was later incorpo- 
rated in Sanskrit Lexicon. 

Ill 

Another Skt word draha meaning ‘deep lake’ is also a Pkt 
origin Monier- Williams (p. 501) and Apte (p. 515) in their respec- 
tive Sanskrit dictionaries have included the word draha meaning 
‘deep lake’ as a Skt. word. The word draha has come from 
hrada by metathesis (i. e. interchaages between, d and h- cf. Pischel 
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a 268, 332, 354). i)ra/ 2<2 seems to be a hyper-Sanskritization from 
Pkt & Pali daha. So draha presupposes daha (an initial r in 
conjunct is dropped and what remains is not doubled). By the 
time of He. there was a confusion with the word draha. The 
point is whether as was current at the time of He. was 

a Skt or a Pkt word. He. perhaps knew that it was a Skt 
word which came from by means of metasthesis. Betas 

metathesis is very rare in Skt he considers Skt rfmAa as a Pkt. 
word even violating the Pkt rule that the dissimilar conjunct 
consonant is not tolerated in Pkt and so in his opinion both 
draha and daha are Pkt. That he knew that draha is a Skt 
word, is reflected in his Pkt Grammar (2.80) which is quoted 
below, ^'hrada^abdasya sthitiparivrttau draha iti rupam / tatra dr oho 
daho I kecld raloparh necchanti / drahasabdamapi kasclt samskrtam 
manyate // vodrahdyastu tarunapurusddivdcakd nityam refasamyuktd 
desyd eva / sikkhantu vodrahio / vodrahadrahammi padid // 
(under 2.80). 

This draha or daha has cognates in NIA languages which 
are given by Turner in his ^Comparative Dictionary of the Indo- 
Aryan Languages^ (p. 378) draha - m. Meep lake’ lex. l^dahara- 
'[Metath. of hrada’-]. 

1 . Pa. Pk. daha - m. ‘pond, lake’ ; N. daha ^natural pond 
or cistern’ ; A. da Meep water% adj. ‘deep’ ; B. da{h) ‘tank, lake, 
deep pool, eddy’ ; Or daha ‘lake, deep water, marsh, mud’, Bhoj. 
dah ‘lake’; H. dah m. ‘deep pooP; O Marw. daha ‘very deep 
water’ ; Si. daha ‘lake, pond’. - Deriv. Or. daha ‘muddy’, dahala 
‘mud’, dahala ‘muddy’, Mth. dahaeb ‘to swim’. 

2. L. P. Kgr. dahar f. ‘lowlying land’ ; B. dahar, °ra ‘deep 
water, lake’, adj. ‘deep’; Or. dahard, daara ‘deep pool made by , 
eddy in river-bed’ ; H. dahra, dahura m. ‘hole dug for water’ ; 
M. dahura m. ‘water-hole’. 

It is a fact worth noting that though Monier- Williams and 
Apte have accepted the word draha in their dictionaries, they 
have not given any illustration from any Skt literature where 
the word is used. It is from He. only (llth-l2th centuries) 
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that we come to know that it was regarded as a Skt word, 
at leajst, at the time of He. who considers it as a Pkt word also. 


IV 



INDIA AND CHINA: OBSERVATIONS ON CULTURAL BORROWING 
VICTOR H. MAIR 


■ During the past dacade' and more, ■ the author has'' been engaged in an intensive 
research project on a genre of Chinese popular literature called, "transformation texts" 
(pien-wen ' Ai! of the ..extarit^ manuscripts coiistityting this genre ■ were' 

' discovered around the turn of the century in a walied-up cave at Tun-huang' 

Kansu province, northwest China, The manuscripts :date to the ■T*ang period (618-906) 
and the Five Dynasties period (906-960). 

Transformation texts were derived from an oral tradition of picture recitation 
and were the first prosimetric, vernacular narratives written in Chinese. My research 
has shown that the origins of this genre may be traced through Central Asia to 
India. 

This long-term research project therefore posits the transfer of a cuiturai 
phenomenon (prosimetric picture storytelling) from one country to another. Hence, 
to a certain degree it subscribes to the theory of cuiturai diffusion. The purpose 
of this article is to answer the charges of skeptics who, on nationallstle ^ 43 unds, 
deny that transformation texts could possibly have come from abroad because tifty , 
hold that a society invents ai! of its own cultural property and 
significance ever really passes Its borders. 

Anthropologists have long recognized the inevitability of cultural ^borrowing. 




As stated by Alfred L* Kroeber, 


When something new has been evolved in a culture, whether a tool 


V, . * ^ 

; ! ' ' "h ' 


or an Idea or a custom, there is a tendency fm.lt tp'ba pe^ed cin tO' 
the culture of other societies. This is-;mtJ|^Jike passing o 
culture to the younger generation society, except ' 'J , 

for being foreign-directs^. ''Other' words, 

Is 

C 5 ; ■' 


I chronologic, ally, ! to, ’ 


^ace as well.^s® time, by , 00 nt^bn' as by repetition, 



'-'d-.v.s- 
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sprcor^ in arer. it. generally ea! led diffusion, as the internal handing 

■ nn throiiQi' ilrne is tradition * . ■ / 

nL ^.n.w V,... ..nd.;; U- d.». wl.d ple.dr.d ... . p.p.-- 
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aiong with all the Other parsphemalia Of Buddhism. 
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cWiiization, it is imperstive that ail such biases be set aside. Ai.y view 
which denies the creativity and viability of Chinese civilization is bound to be fraught 
with distortion. Likewise, any view of history which sees China as hermetically 
sealed off from the rest of humankind - as though it existed in isolation from time 
■ Ifiimemorial «-• Is a false one. 

To deny cultural influence where it is obvious is simply to ignore reality. The 
yang-pan-hsi^l C"-odal plays") of the Cultural Revolution had their 

origins both in Peking opera and in borrowings from Western ballet. To pretend that 
they were wholly Chinese in origin is to be hopelessly obtuse; to claim that they 
were made wholly out of foreign cloth is sheer folly. In the same vein, the student 
of twentieth-century French art needs to be informed about Japanese woodcuts 
and the histdrisn of twentieth-century American cuisine must not be ignorant of 
Chinese and Indian culinary arts. My plea is simply that we should face up to the 
implications of the inescapable fact, of cultural borrowing. In the particular area 
of scholarship which concerns me moat, I hope that no student of Chinese literature 
will remain entirely Ignorant of] Wian and other neighbouring traditions. We ought 





'Rabindranath Tagore’s remark uttered in 1927 while -he waf ^ vi^i^lng ,IrKtof»5iet ‘/’I 


wayang beber (and, for that matter, to transformation texts in China). 

The vicissitudes of a cultural be '< 

basic tenets of Cdmmunism, for 


was living in^ E^knd,-^^^an||nw 
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similarity is no test of relatedrsess. 


In this regard, the cautionary note^ of Y,V- Maretin on cultural borrowing, 


transmission, and crossing must be taken ' seriously into account. In actuality, there 


is never really any outright ' borrowing, of course, since the mere Implantation of 


anything in a new ' cultural setting; is .bound to rncdify it more or lees profoundly# 


It scarcely needs to be pointed, out that ail borrowing is done upon a pre-existent 


■cultural base, If there is no such base, obviously no furrowing can take place. And, 


p.recisely because there is such 'a -.base.,' any borrowing that occurs will inevitably 


involve a certain amount of adaptation. Hence no cultural artifact is ever accepted 


in toto and without modification by . a recipient society, ■ This, is particularly .true 


of literature, w,here language exercises such an enormous shaping power^ 


One g^enerai observation which may- be. ' made regarding , literary infioence is 


that . forms . are , far more easily transported ■ across ' . borders , than is content. 


Shakespeare’s sonnets are sublimely English even though their form was borrowed 


from the Italian poet, Petrarch. Similarly, transformation texts may be characteris- 


tically Chinese and wayang beber is quintessentiaily Indonesian, even though both 


have their roots in ancient Indian narrative picture scrolls (those of the mankhas . 


gaurlputrakas, yamapatlka s, etc.)* The cultural categories ’’English,” "Chinese,” and | 


'"Indonesian” were enlarge.d,; but ;not 'In;:'.. any - se.nse destroyed,, during the procfss of 


the,.'abso.rpilon. forms* 'This percept icMi makes understandable 


see India everywhere,, but I do not recognke It*” ' Hence, though , we know, that : 
batik was fridla, we cannot say that, ^as it is -practiced in Indonesia, ip' Id any longer , ^ 


simply an Indian transplantation. The technical terms, the designs, the uses to which 

6 j ' V.. 

It' Js put *•- all are Indonesian. Exactly the same situation obtaina with regard to 
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the historical developmer»t and geographical spread of Communism. In like fashions 
the intricate. ■interrelationships among .Indian saubhikas, Chinese pien-wen ; Indonesian 
wayang beb'k, and Japanese etoki s etc. .should not force us to throw up our hands 
in despair. We must patiently attempt to fit ' as many of the pieces of the puzzle 
together as ■possible. 

A landmark ■ essay ' that provides excellent background . for the subject of this 
article is Hu Shih's "The Indianization of China; A Case Study in Cultural Borrowing.” 
It should be required reading, not only for every student of Indian civilization and 
Chinese civilization, but for ail who are interested in cultural history in general. 
Central to Hu's thesis is that Buddhism was the vehicle of the Indianization which 
was so pervasive for the past two millennia. One of Hu Shih*s most remarkable state- 
ments in the essay is germane to our study here; 

... The whole Indian imaginative power, which knows neither 

limitation .nor discipline, was indeed too much for the Chinese mind. 
Indigenous China was always factual and rarely bold in imagination. 

"Extend your knowledge, but leave out those things about which 
you are In doubt.” "Say you know when you really know, and say 
you don’ll know when you really don’t know — that Is knowledge." 

Such were the wise instructions of Confucius on knowledge. This 
emphasis on veracity and certainty was one of the most marked 

traits of ancient Chinese literature, which Is strikingly free from 
mythological and supernatural elements. Confucius once said, "I 
have devoted whole days without food and whole nights without 

sleep, to thinking. But it was no use. It is better to learn [than to 
think In abstract]”* This self-analysis on the part of one of China’s 
greatest sages Is of peculiar significance In showing the suspicion 
with which Chinese thinkers regarded the unbridled exercise of thought ■ 
and imagination. It must been very difficult for Chinese readers 
to shallow' ..down ’amount of sacred Uteratyre of sheer' ■ ‘ ", 

fancy and It was -pro^biy . this native detestation of , 
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the unbridled imagination which led the first Chinese leaders 
of anti-Buddhist persecution in the fifth century to declare 
that the entire Buddhist tradition was a myth and a lie«^ 

It may be objected ' that j . already before the introduction , of Byddhism, China 
had at least an underground current of imaginative thought. ■ This was reflected in 
various myth fragments and in a few collections of ' politicals ' philosophical,' and 
historical apologues. The full extent of this long-neglected and oft-despised minority 
tradition Is only now, with the help of archeology " and modern methods of textual 
analysis, gradually being recovered. Nonetheless, students of Chinese literature who 
ignore the points which Hu Shih makes here about the orthodox, majority mind-set 
are liable to have a fatally distorted understanding of the true nature of their subject. 

The impingement upon the Chinese mind of such quintessentiaiiy Buddhist notions 
ss nirmapa (“transformational manifestation”), nirvana (’’utter extinction”), may a 
(’’illusion”), and sunyata (’’emptiness”) surely had a profound effect on the way fiction 
was written. The effect, in fact, can be measured or judged by various factors, 
such as the ability to sustain narratives of greater length, an increased propensity 
for fantasy, and the abandonment by the writer of any pretense that he is reporting 
events which actually occurred. Ail of these modifications — not to mention other 
more linguistic, formal, and genre changes — took place after the introduction of 
Buddhism:*. . , . . ■ . 

Many aspects of Chinese culture were profoundly influenced by India. It 
Is impossible, for example, to overlook the enormous Impact of Buddhism upon Chinese 

art and architectures the pagoda, sculpture, landscape painting, figure painting, 

9 

etc. were all affected by this Indian religion* Even in art theory, the resemblance 

between Vatsyayana’s (third or fourth century J.E*} Sadanga (’’Six Limbs”) and Hsieh 

Ho’s (Southern Ch’i [479-501 ]) Itu-fa ”Slx are too great . 

' . ‘ i ' ' • 

to be ignored. ’0 And no study- of Neo-ConltKSiahisrri I'p aAgti'ate unless It ^take^ ^ 

Into account the Impact of Budd^st philosophy i^on lU-TI^'-^UOaiional establlshmenls' 
that helped to sustain ^Buddhlsm^ ^cordlfip 

to Liang Ch’I-ch’ao, since the Tang iT’angJ dynasty/ 
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be other than Buddhist in ■origin, 


ore re?ecJs only to read through the pages' of Joseph Needham's Science^djO^^ 

In ■ Lhina to appreciate the vast smoynt of exchange between Chinct and India that 
went on throughout history* One interesting, proof of this exchange .is a, Tun-huang 
manuscript (36107) which lists 30-odd ' names of medicinal plants with their Sanskrit 
names In transcription Even' certa'iii common, diversions, upon Investigation, are 


ivealad to have non-Chinese origins* The Ming writer, Hsieh Chao-chih, has ; thi! 


puppetry and. 


the people In the north like swinging, . yet both- .are Serindian , amusemients." . And 

Vw.)ir'ram Eberhard lists some of .the s.ports ' such as soccer, w.restiing, polo, and 

. . . ' '14 

horee-racing borrowed by the Chinese from Central Aslan peoples* 

I stiould like now to turn-.' to- the ■subject of drama as a case study of "the 

mechanics of cultural borrowing-^^ There seems— from earliest times — always 

16 

to have been a close connection between Buddhism and drama* The famous 
JogTmara cave of Rimgarh was perhaps used as a theater hall during the fourth 
and third centuries before the international era. As^aghosa, the author of the 
beloved Buddhacarita-Kavvasutra “ also wrote a Buddhist 

drama called Sariputraprakarana which Luders unearthed in Sirsklang* Mvaghosa's 
patron was Kaniska, the Indo-'Scythian ruler of Gandhara who was the greatest 
cakravartin , C’*royai patron of Buddhism”) after Asoka. 

But there hm also been, In China, a more general linkage between religious estab- 
lishments and drama that is not necessarily solely Buddhist Inspired. Justus Doolittle, 
writing In 1865, perceived’ that the theater in China was Intimately connected with 


religioni 


...Playacfting Is- exceedingly often an act of worship, and 
is generally employed m, Irr^rtant festive celebrations. Theatri- 


are very commi 


thanks to the gods for favors Relieved to have been reci 
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The reputed birthdays of the gods are almost mvariabiy celebra- 


ted ■ by the, performances of plays before- their 'images. • Actors 


also often employed to perform in a temple in consequence 


f a . vow on ' the pert of the employer, "'On' the occy.rrenc< 


of the marriage of a son,, or the birthday, of the' aged head 
of a rich family, or on the occasion of successful competition 


'Of.^ literary ho,nor at the regular examinations, a company 


of .acton 


tequently employed to perform a ■ play, if the 


expense can be afforded. Festive and joyous occasions are 


inost commonly celebrated by theatrical exhibitions. 

John Shryock has posed a number of questions regarding this 

.linkage : 


An interesting question which I have never seen discussed 
is the relation of the theater to religion in China, Four temples 
in ^%>king.... have stages over the entrance, facing the main 
hall across the courtyard. Plays were formerly given there 
at the New Year and the birthday of the but the custom 
seems to have died out or been forbidden by the officials 


because of the disorder it created* These plays were not religi- 
ous, though gods sometimes appeared among the dramatis 
personae. I cto not believe that there ape ‘any extant plays 
with r;ellgioua|, purpose ^ , the, ordinary e^lanatiors^ is that 
the plays wep gIVen Ih honbr of the gad^ that ;he |h^|ght enjoy 
,lhem m 9ny' ,specfalor would, and ha arm^d* thfe Is ouper- 
ficlalf, of course* How ''did these 'playi'’'€Oir« 'lo be connected 
with religion, not only In the temples, hut In ■the trad© sftd 
provincial gilds ? Why do some temples have them' and others 
not ? Why Is a theatrical performance part of the harvest, 
festival in the country, and why are prayers offered before 
the play ? such questions wili probably await a closer study 
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of, the T*ang, Sung, and. ■ Yuen Dynasties, , when so • many ■ new 


ideas were introduced into China, 


^ Some of the answers to Shryock^s questions may be found by further examination 
of the symbiotic relation between entertainment and evangelism in the T’ang and 
Five dynasties periods extensively documented in my pubilcationsa 

The first to declare that Chinese drama had- received direct influence from 
India was Hsii Tl-shari, who -in' 1927 published in the Hsiao-shuo yueh~pao (The Short 


(no. 17 Cspecia! issue 13 entitled Chung 
Jterature] ^ ^ iZ. 'tS 

ed, Cheng Chen-to ' ' pp. 3 79-414) an artlcie entitled "Fan-ch u 

t'i-li chi ch*i tsai han-chu sharig te tien-tien ti-ti [The Conventions of Sanskrit Drama 
and Their Pervasive Evidence in Chinese Drama ]) 'ff} ^ S 

J: /$ Hsu’s evidence was primarily 

based on the striking similarities with regard to conventions and characters between 
southern forms of Chinese drama and Sanskrit plays. The correctness of Hsu’s declara- 
tion of Indian influence was Impressively confirmed by the discovery of a Sanskrit 
manyscript-’ with Tines from' Kalidasa’s Sakuntala and other- , Sanskrit plays, in .-the 
Country’s. Purity Monastery on Mt. .T'ien-t'ai ^ - o ® ' Hsien-su 

The location of the discovery is extremely significant, 


Story Magazine) 


for this Internationally famous Buddhist mountain Is not far from Wen-chou 
Not only was Wen-chou an important port of call for Indian trading ships, having 
been designated during the Northern Sung (960-1126) as an official port for the collec- 
tion of maritime customs (shih-po-ssu fp ), it is also generally 

acknowledged to be at the very center of the area In which southern drama ( nan-hsi 
^ developed. 

Chu Wei-chih is of the opinion that southern drama did Indeed develop along 
the southeast coast of China and that it doubtless did receive Indian Influence in 


" Since- there was flourishing intercourse between China 
oceans, "fe'. ii'' likely that ' cultural exchange was .unavoidable. 

form of art' and, therefore, 


Its formative stages, 
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that the reasons for its occurrence and growth cannot be explained by Indian influence 
alone* It could not have been imported entire but must have had some base within 
China upon which Indian influence could build. Surely all but the most fanatic cultural 
diffusionist would concede Chu's point. 

The major formative influences for the developm.ent of southern drama came 
from India by the sea-route. This was a separate importation and one of a quite 
different character from that which came to China via Central Asia. The latter 
must, of necessity, have come by stages s it literally travelled from oasis to oasis 
and this resulted in a much more attenuated Indian impact. For each stage of the 
journey entailed the modification or adaptation of the Indian forms, either to suit 
local audiences or because individuals from the various localities themselves actually 
became performers. At the very least, many different languages were involved in 
the Central Asian transmission of literary forms to China. The importation of 
Indian drama to the southeast coast of China was done more, as it were, "at one 
fell swoop." Regardless of how long those who were carrying the Indian dramatic 
forms might be at sea, they had very little contact with people on shore. Thus it 
is not at ail surprising that lines from the Sanskrit text of the Sakuntali by lndia*8 
greatest dramatist, Kalidasa, were found in a temple at the epicenter of the area 
where southern drama was born. Indian drama was imported far more as an Integral 
art form to southern China than it was to northwestern China. In the northwest, 
it filtered and trickled in with folk performers who followed the caravans, in the 
south it was brought, more or less intact, by learned scholars who were capable 
of reading and writing the^, classical Indian language as well ,as by merohanl patrons 

who supported them. Consonant with the results pf my own studies is Cheng Chen- to 

' / ' .f ' ^ ‘ %;■ T 

conviction ' ,that, 'northerh^ drama p 200- 1368) prpl>»Wy^ ^ctevelcfied 

under the influence of the .puppet and #!adpw|',^tl^^^,^wh||e soutf«tn drama, which 
preceded it, was inspired directly by Indian theater. During the Ming (1368-1644), these 
two traditions fused in the characteristic dramatic forms of that periods > 

y v;| ' S j ‘ ' ' ' 

An art form as complex and varied as Chinese drama could not possibly have 
been imported from abroad and deposited without any change ip China It is obviuus 
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that, at the very least, one of the Chinese languages must be employed to present 
intelliijttntiy a literary work in China to a sizable audience. This in itself is already 
a substantial modification of any foreign literary influence which finds its way to 
China. But it is equally wrong to assume or assert that China was impervious to 
ail foreign literary influence. For the evidence of widespread literary influence from 
abroad is overwhelming; drama was no exception. 

According to Liang Ch'i-ch’ao, Indian influence upon Chinese language and 
literature can be broken down into five main headings: 

1. The increase of the Chinese vocabulary by more than 55,000 

■ items. ' 

2. Modifications of grammar and literary form (e.g. the Zen 

adoption of colloquial Chinese as a written medium) that were 
revolutionary in scope. 

5. The development of a new zest for pure (i.e. imaginative and 

fictional) literature. 

4. The introduction of musical drama. 

5. The creation of a phonetic spelling system. 

Hu Shih refers to three great contributions : 

1. The decision of the great translators of the Buddhist sutras 

to use colloquial styles of Chinese in their work. 

2. The liberation of the Chinese imagination (leading to the 

development of the chaptered novel) brought about by exposure 

to Buddhist literature, which is supremely fecund in this respect. 

25 

5. The prosimetric form. 

It seems to me that it would be impossible to deny altogether the literary 

and linguistic influences to which Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and Hu Shih have alluded, though 

one may wish to minimize their importance. Even basic theories of literary criticistn 

were profoundly affected by Buddhist metaphysics. In spite of Lu K*an-ju*s violent 
27 

denunciation of Hu Shih for having suggested that India, and Indian Buddhism in 
particular, may have had some significant influence on the development of Chinese 
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literature, the simple and inescapable fact remains that they did. Positive Indian 
influence caji be identified from at least the fourth century B.I.E. in the "Heavenly 
Duestioning" ^ 

In discussing the impact of written Indian literature on other Asian countries, 
‘ve must not lose sight of the fact that it was, for the most part, either overtly 
religious in nature or transmitted by individuals who had religious inclinations.^® 
Thus the oearers of Indian culture abroad, even its secular aspects, presented it 
to others in the context of a religious world-view. As Prabhat Mukherji writes, 

The Hindu [i.e., Indian Buddhist] monks did not merely carry 
Sanskrit books across the mountains and deserts, but they carried a 
culture to China; they not only translated the Sanskrit works into the 
Chinese language but grafted Hindu culture in the Chinese stem.^® 

Those who are interested in the rise of written vernacular Chinese ought to 
scrutinize carefully the works of Kumnrajlva and other great translators from Sanskrit, 
for it IS in thmr works that we see unmistakably a massive reworking of the written 
language.^'' Indeed, in two most significant articles-^^ on historical linguistics, E. 
Zarchor has shown forcefully that vernacular elements were already being used in 
the earliest known fi.e. Eastern Han [25-220]) Buddhist translations. What is even 
more suggestive is ZUrcher's oi nNusion that these new and distinctive' features of 
written Chinese were due to the social and ideological milieu in which these scriptures 
were produced.^^ The largest part of the new, written idiom was created by drawing 
on what Zurcher calls the '"Late' Bali' 'v‘^hacUah, ' metropolitan [Lo-yang] dialect." 
But part derives from syntactic and grammatical distortion caused by the Sanskrit 
or Prakrit original,’ such as the awkward rendering of the vocative ("and so iSriputra, 

all (#iarmas"...^rfp , j'' ’■ ’ ' 

^ /c.'* a ™ r ’ _ and tha fjfobabfe 

use of Ku to render the casual abiative ‘ ^ 

Chou 1-liang, too, has demonstrated^® the dirett influence of the Sanskrit 
language on Chinese grammer in the use of the particte between a transitive' 

verb and its object. This usage began to appear frequently in the Chinese language 
from the Six Dynasties®® on and is quite common in Tun-huang texts. 
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Samuel Cheung, In a creative paper entitled "Perfective Particles in the Bian-wen 


[i.e. pien-wen] Language," has suggested that the development of sentence-finai 


indicators of the perfective aspect in Chinese was a result of accommodation to 


Sanskrit grammatical strictures; 

Buddhism reached one of its most sophisticated stages of 


development in the Tang CT*ang] Dynasty. Massive translations of Sanskrit 
canons were made by earnest devotees, who often aimed at capturing 


the spirit of the texts by following the original style as closely as 


possible. In so doing, they introduced into Chinese an unprecedented 


style of prase-verse combination, many new words in transliteration. 


and, perhaps, some grammatical patterns. 

It is suggested here that under the influence of Sanskrit, a 
sentence-final liao, yi, or qi [ch’i] was used to mark a perfective aspect. 
In Sanskrit, the perfective form for a gernundialverb is marked by the 
suffix tva. As the language is verb-final in its word order, the perfective 
suffix invariably appears at the end of a gerundial sentence. In rendering 
such a case Into Chinese, translators, consciously or unconsciously, 
placed a particle at the end of the sentence for the same purpose. 
Although this practice might seem foreign to the Chinese language, 
it must have enjoyed great popularity among Buddhist scholars in the 
late T’ang. Not only translations but also discusssions on religious topics 
record such a usage. The bian-wen [pien-wen 1 a genre originally fostered 
in a religious environment, also abound with cases of this nature. 

Furthermore, it is interesting to note that in almost all the 
examples in the bian-wen [plen-wenl the perfective marker is limited 
to a subordinate clause, which relates the temporal setting to the main 
clause representing the event - fmm* Bn view of the fact that the 
Sanskrit ^pf|ix tva is'i used v to-; mark'; the adverbial use of a gerundial 
verb, the support to the hypothesis 

of a relationship the tvm 
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That Chinese languages are susceptible to the influence of foreign grammatical 
structures should come as no surprise to those who have studied their development 
during the course of the twentieth century. For example, the frequent use of te ^ 
as a marker for relative clauses is imitative of European languages, as is the now 
obligatory inclusion of shin as a copula in sentences with a substantive predicate. 
Historians of Chinese languages must, therefore, follow the lead provided by Buddho- 
legists and carry out a systematic investigation of the influence of Sanskritic (and 

other Indo-European languages such as Tocharian, Khotanese, etc.) syntax and grammar 

38 

on the development of the written vernacular. 

In phonology, until the Ch’ing period (1644-1911), nearly every major development 

starting with the invention of the ’’cut and splice” (fan-ch'ieh^ ) system of 

39 ^ 

spelling around the beginning of the sixth century was either invented by Buddhist 

monks or inspired by their work.'^^ It is natural that their interest in psalmody would 

stimulate them to pay a great deal of attention to this aspect of language. Buddhists 

outside of India have always been much exercised by the problem of how to approximate 

in other languages the sacred and powerful sounds of Sanskrit. A Buddhist monk 

at the end of the T’ang named Shou-rwen ^ even devised an "alphabet” of 36 

letters ^ /v J -Q- Though Sung phenologists adopted its principles In their analyses, 

it is unfortunate that full-scale alphabetization of Chinese languages failed to 

materialize. 

— ■ 1 - 

Music, too, was profoundly affected by influences from beyond the borders 

j... , ' ’ , : ... ' ' „ ‘ ,, ■' 

of the Central Kingdom. Several modes which later became a part .of , the Chinese 
musical system were imported from India and Indianized Central Asia during the 
T*ari§ period. Such weH-'khovw"ii^trt»w^t^ as the ’IjailO'on guitar^ foirpe ; 

the handnharp (kur^Thou ^’Jwo-strlnge^ Sprindian^ fiddle” 

(erh-hu ), as their bisyliahic n«^«^* 4 toe...sh 0 uld indicate, were not native 


Inventions. 


42 


The whole question of the origins of "lyric verse" (tzu ) needs to be 

re-examined carefully in terms of the massive influx of foreign music during the 


T’ang dynasty. 


43 


There can be no doubt that Buddhist imported tunes were a 
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the rise of tzu. To name only a few of the Buddhist cantos 


significant factor in 
which were later adopted as lyric meters, there were ”The Brahman** 

utra‘"| U I . "The Buddha" jg J 

During the T’ang period, "Let Us Return 


’*The Hymn of Siddham 
and "Vaisravana" 


[i.e. Take Refuge]” ^ ^ was an explicitly Buddhist canto but, by the 

Sung, it had been adapted (e.g. by Liu Yung /J<. ) as a secular lyric meter. 

Hsuan-tsung’s ^ J-S’ (r. 712-756) famed ’'Rainbow-Skirt and 

Feather-Blouse Canto" ^ 0 was actually an adaptation of 


"Brahman's Canto" ^ ^ . The probable Indian origins of the tune were 

still known in the Sung period even though the name had long since been changed. 
In the ninety-ninth section of his Dream Brook Essays, Shen Kua (1030-1094) says 
that "Now on the lintel of the Tower of Leisure in P’u^^ there is some horizontal 


writing [in contrast to Chinese vertical writing] in a Devanagari-Iike script by a 

' ' ■ ' " ' . ' . . ' 46 

person of the T’ang. It is reported that it is the score for the ’Rainbow-Skirt*." 

But since no one in Shen Kua's day was capable of reading it, people were not sure 
just what it was. This is but one of the numerous examples which could be cited 
that illustrate how rapidly the Indian and Centra! Asian origins of many important 
elements of Chinese culture could be utterly obscured. There are even occasions 
where Chinese authorities, by governmental fiat, required the wholesale renaming 
of foreign tunes with Chinese-sounding titles. Given this sort of atmosphere and 
mentality, it is not at all surprising that the alien-sounding name pien-wen would 
seem somehow mysteriously to disappear at the beginning of the Sung dynasty. 


The actuality, of course, is not that pien-wen disappeared in the Sung but that it 


was so thoroughly and effectively absorbed and Sinicized. As I have demonstrated 
elsewhere, orally performed expository tales ( ping-hua ^ or, more precisely, 

the oral antecedents of written ping-hua) were not really so different from orally 
performed pien (i.e., the oral antecedents of pieh-wen) , except that they had a different 
name and favored different stories. 47 

Hsu Chia-jui has made a brief but compelling statement of the crucial significance 
which the music of "the Western , Regiom" holds for the development of Chinese 

' , t-i ■ , XA 

literature. He argues, for exargpie, that strum lyrics ( tan-tzu f ^ ) were 
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not created by Chinese musicians but were imitative of translated Indian literature. 
Hsu then proceeds to explain how this could have happened and how to deal with 
it by mentioning four general points for consideration! 

A. Chinese literature was never free of foreign influence, particularly 
that of the Western Regions. 

B. Chinese literature was never free of the influence of music. 

C. The compilation of literary history ought to focus on music, thereby 

49 

establishing a musical literary history. 

D. The ten divisions of T’ang music were formerly looked down upon 
as foreign music. Yet among them, the Kuchean produced the later 
cantos and the Indian produced the later strum lyrics. Their relationship 
to Chinese literature is thus exceedingly great. There are still the 
eight other sections which no one has studied, I believe that, among 
them, there are certainly quite a few secret gems. Therefore, I advocate 
that later, in compiling literary history, we should first compile the 
history of music. And, in compiling the history of music, we should 
first compile the cultural history of the Western Regions. 

Hsu's points are very well taken. No adequate history of Chinese literature 

can be written which ignores the profound impact of foreign culture upon it. Some 

1 .’’ 

progress has already been made in the direction advocated by Hsu- A large part 
of the system of Chinese music (including many individual tunes and the majority 
of instruments) from the T'ang periexl on has been demonstrated to have a foreign 
origin. This has- been conclusively proven by such eminent authorities as Kishibe 
Shigeo, Tanabe Hisao, Hayashi Ken?o, Curt Sachs, and Laurence Picken. And Edward 
Schafter has studied the means. % ' music was adopted at court e f t r • ' ’ ” 

But 'of all the *specipiia|sjisif social status who" were//' ’ 

sent to China by a foreign government, the most popular and influential 
were the musicians - instrumentalists, singers, and .dancers - and the 
instruments and musical modes they brought with them....... For many 

centuries the music of the West had its admirers in China, but under the ' 
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Sui emperors there was a great vogue for it, which continued into T’ang 

times. As Western nations were brought under Chinese controi, their 

music was "captured", as it were, and subsequently was demanded as 

"tribute" from them. Foreign orchestras were incorporated into the 

mass of court employees and were required to perform for courtiers 

and vassals in "informal" palace entertainments. "Formal" ceremonies, 

in contrast, required traditional tunes, played on ancient Chinese 

. 51 ■■ 

instruments, especially bells, stone chimes, and zithers. 

The massive influence of Indian and Central Asian culture upon the life of 


the T*ang dynasty capital has been carefully documented by Hsiang Ta in his long 
essay entitled "Chang-an during the T’ang Period and the Civilization of the Western 
Regions (T’ang-tai Ch’ang-an yii Hsl-yu wen-ming)." The fourth section, "The 
Serindianization of Ch’ang-an around the Time of the Incipient Origin Reign Period 

^ ± 


(713-741) (K’ai-yllan chhen-hou Ch’ang-an chih hu-hua 

“ft )," and the fifth section, "Schools of Art and Dances to Music Transmitted 
from the Western Regions (Hsi-yu ch’uan-iai chin hua-p’ai yu yueh-wu ^ ^ 

^ i 0 )»’* are especially helpful in understanding the nature and 


magnitude of this cultural impress. 

The fact that Indian influence in China reached a peak in the seventh and 
eighth centuries may bear importantly on the question of why transformations ( pien) 
seem to have come into being at about the same time. As C.P. Fitzgerald puts it, 
India during the T*ang "was probably better known to the Chinese.... than it has 
been at any subsequent period until modern times. Ch'ang An [the Chinese capital] 

was in regular diplomatic contact with the more important states of Northern India, 

52 

and even interfered in Indian politics on more than one occasion." Confronted 
with the mass of evidence of foreign (especially Indo-Buddhist) influence on virtually 
all aspects of culture during the T'ang, we should not arbitrarily reject a partially 
foreign origin for transformation texts ( pien-wen) if the evidence available points 

' rfe. ' ' ' 

overwhelmingly in that direction. 
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11 wh=ire there is mentioned RaudHham natakam ("Buddhist dance/drama/pantomirRe”), 
7 . See A. Berriedale Keith, The Sanskrit Drama in its Origin, DevelopmerU., Theory 
and Practice (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924), pp. 80-85 and cf. Etienne Lamotte, 
tr., Le Trait® de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse de nJuarajuna (Mahaprajnaparamttniiast ra) 
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^ /Is' * ^u-chou hsieh«ho tS'-hsuoh hsueh-shu (The Foochow Union 

University Studies ) ii'l ^ ^ ^ ^ (1935), offprint. For 


Indian influence on the development of Chinese drama, see also Lu Ch'ien ^ 1 } > 

'*Chung-kuo hsi-ch’il so shou Yin-tu wen-hsueh chi Fo-chiao chih ying-hsiang [The 
influence of Indian Literature and Buddhism upon Chinese Drama]" ^ ^ 

in his Chunq~kuQ hsi-chu kai-iun [Outline of 
Chiripse Theater/ cj? ^ ^ (Shanghai: Shih-chieh shu-chu, 1934), 

pp. 6-9. Wan Chun ^ ^ ”Fo-chiao yu Chung-kuo wen-hsueh [Buddhism and 

Chinese Literature ]" ^ ^ ^ Fo-chiao yu Chung-kuo wen-hsueh 

[ Buddhism and Chinese Literature] " Hsien-tai Fo-chiao hsueh-shu 

ts'ung-k'an [Modern Studies of Buddhism]” 'fij fW % f'J j 

19 (Series 2, no. 9) (Taipei; Ta-ch*eng wen-hua ch*u-pan~she, 1978), p. 3 [of 1-6] 
says flatly that Chinese drama comes from India (as stated, this is an extreme 
formulation of a complex issue) and refelhs to studies by Hsu Ti-shan ^ 

Lin, P’ei-chih 


^ in. 

/TT O ■'vj 


and Li Man-kuei J which 

document this (see the bibliography by Mair cited in note 1 for references). In a 
conversation of May 5, 1982 and in a letter of June 8, 1982, Filing Fide has told 
me of his growing conviction that several Chinese theatrical terms may be traceable 
to the vocabulary or conventions of ancient Indian drama. He suggests that mo-ni 
(male lead), ching (the villain), and even the word chiao-se (role) itself might all 
be best explained as make-up terms deriving from some regional observation of 
conventions such as those found in works like Bharata-muni's Natyara* tra. See 
the translation by Monmohan Ghosh jfcafculia: Royal Asiatic Society of Bennal, 1951, 
rev. 'second edj, voL 1, ch. 23, inhere "painting the limbs" ( anga racana) 

is discussed, Cohstmed m this lights , the" ,'fread , ) wbUl'di 'be "the one 

* . ■ ... ; ■ , v'y , ' '> ' • ■ ■ ■ '4 > ' j ", 

who puts on the paste or mixed colors,**- the chind (also called Gieh-chincf 

would be "the one who applies the pure or primary coiors,*^ and chian-se g , 

the word for "role," would be, quite literally, "the color of the limbs." As for the 
tan or "female lead," Fide accepts the identification with mu -tan ( 4^ t T’ang 

-V -X ff 

'.mkta n- or muktat ) or mo-ta ( , T^ang mw^k-tat), attested in T-ang sources, 

and suggests that this miqtit derive from a Sanskrit or Prakrit v^'ord for "the ingenue 
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Cmuqdha] '. She, for example, George Hass, tr., The Dasarueaka (New York : Colombia 

University Press> 1912), 2.2bs 

The inexperienoed [kind of wife] ( mugdha) has the desire of new youth, 

is coy in love and gentle in anger. 

rnugdha navavayahkarna ratau vama mrduh krudhi 
An alternative etymology would be mukta which means "dissolute woman" an 
interpretation of tan^' S advanced by several Chinese commentators. Eide further 
suggests that the Tocharians (the "Kucheans"), who apparently had a rich dramatic 
literature, may have been the intermediaries for the transmission to China of some 
terms and conventions that were Indian in origin, but he notes that his evidence 
for this is presently limited to the fact that the Tocharians and the Chinese seem 
to have preceded the Indians in the convention of regularly indicating a tune, 
mode, or raga title before the sung verse passages in their dramas. 

She also Eide's "Foreign Influences on the Chinese Performing Arts; A Selection 
of Thoughts and Festerings," appendix to his "Li Po's -Up into the Clouds Music'," 
presented to the members of Chinoperi it the thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Association for Asian Studies, March 25-27, 1983, San Francisco. 

23, Li Ch'iang"'';^ ^ f 5f fan-chu, hui-ho chli yu Chung-kuo 

hsi-ch'u [Tentative Discussion of the Relationship between Sanskrit Drama, Uighur 

Drama, and Chinese Plays]" ^ ^ll ^ • 

Paper presented at the August, 1985 Conference on Tun-huang and Turfan Studies 
held in Urumchi, Sinkiang. This is a careful analysis of the resemblances between 
Sanskrit and Chinese drama, together with a look at old Uighur drama. Li pays 
particular attention to actual historical contacts. There was, of course, also a long 
tradition of performing arts in the north, going back through various T'ang theatricals, 
song-and-dance routines imported from the Western Regions during the Six Dynasties, 
Han entertainments (many also from abroad), and even earlier indigenous thaumaturgical 
performances. Yet none of these, obviously, constitutes drama in the full sense of 
the word. This is a subject I explore in great detaii in my article entitled "The 
Contributions of T'ang and Five Dynasties Transformation Texts (pien-wgn) to Later 
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Chinese Popular Literature” which is soon to appear in Sino-Platonic Papers . 

Ch^a-t’u pen Chunq-kuo wen-hsU&l-t shih , pp. 56 7ff. and 633. 

dt ' ' 'n'' ' 

25. The views of Liang and Hu are summarized by Mi Wen-k’ai ^ ^ , 

Y in-tu wen-hsueh hsin-shang [An Appreciation ofindian Literature] ^ 'X ^ lf!\ ^ 
San-min wen-k*u [Three People’s Library] ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ (Taipei: San-min 

efdf* jte .« . 

shu-chu, 1967); pp. 8-9. Also see Hu Shih 3^ ig , Pai-hua wen-hsueh shih [A History 


of Chinese Vernacular Literature] 




, voL 1 (Shanghai: 


Commercial Press, 1934, second ed., first ed. 1928), pp- 169-170. 

26. See for example, Jao Tsung-i > "Liu-Hsidh wen-i ssu-hsiang yu 

-f*# 

Fo-chiao [The Literary Thought of Liu Hsieh and Buddhism ]” ^ M' 

^ » iri Fo-chiao yu Chung-kuo wen-hsueh (see note 22), pp. 33-39. 

There is great need for a history of Buddhist influence on Chinese literary criticism 
from Liu Hsieh (c* 465-c. 522), who used the word prajna ^ ^ ^ 

("transcendent wisdom") in reference to literary inspiration, to Yen Yu ^ (twelfth 

century), who was deeply Influenced by Zen thinking, to Wang Kuo-wef ^ 

(1877-1927), one of whose basic concepts was ching-chieh ^ j: f , ^ , i.e. vigaya, 

artha, gocara^’sphere, realm, mental projection”). 

27, Lu K’an-ju , ”P’i-p*an Hu Shih te Fai-hua wen-hsueh 

shih [Criticism of Hu Shih’s History of Vernacular Literature ]" ^ 

§ iC ^ ^ j Wen-hsueh i-ch’an [Literary Heritage ] ^ * 


jeh i-ch’an [Literary Heritage] ^ 


Section of the Kuang-ming Jih-pao (Kuang-ming Daily) ^ 3 ^ 

■tMay' 15,' 1955). ■ ■ " ' 

28. Chi Hsien-iin, "Indian Literature in China," Chinese Literature, 4 (July- August, 
1958), 123-130. 

29. See Probhat K. Mukherji, Mlah Lltprittire in , China and the Far East (Calcutta 
Greater India Society, 1931), p.i. 

30. ibid., p. 203. 

31. This has actually already been done to very good advantage by L S. Gurevich 
in Qcherk Grammatiki Kitaiskogo Yaz’ika tretego-pyatogo vv. (Moscow: Nauka, 1974). 


Tsu-iin Mei, in his study of the origin of the disjunctive question in modern Chinese, 
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has stressed the importance of Buddhist materials; see his "Hsien-tai Han-ju htnan-tse 
wen-ebt; fa te iai-sCai, (The Origin of the Disjunctive Question in Modern Chinese)" 

't' il" If it ^ >121!- 

li-shih Vi!-ven ven-ehiu-so chi-k'an (Bulletin __oL,Lhe institute_.gfJ:listor); 

* 1% t fi 


■nacuiar Oements in tha Earliest Buddhist Translations, ” journ; 


of the. rhinf^sa Lano uane Teachers Association, 12.3 (October, 1977), 177-203 and 

T'oung Pao, 66.1-3 (1980), 84-147* 


'Buddhist Influence on E-arly Taoism, 


33. *’Late Han Vernacular,*’ p. 1??. 

5 A, 7urcher, “Late. Han Vernacular," pp. 195n3 and 199n45. 

33. Chou I-Uanq i , »’Chung-kuo te fan-wen yen-chiu [Sanskrit 


and Southern Dynasties ] ^ K ^ (Peking; Chung-hua shu-enu, 

1963), pp. 314-322 [of 323-338]| originally appeared In Ss u-hsiang yu shih-tai yueh-k’an 
[Thought and Time Monthly] ^ 

also discussed this usage in "Lun fo-tien fan-i wen-hsueh [On the Translated Literature 
of the Buddhist Canon ]" 'i'll 1^ tf ^ in Fo-chiao ,,,yu 

Chung-kuo wen-hsue h (see note 22), pp. 314-322 [of pp. 335-344]. Por other remarks 
of a general nature on the subject of linguistic influence, see the introduction to 
my - Tyn -hua n^'^ Popular ■Narratives. 

36. Zurcher, "Late Han Vernacular,” p* 190, noticed this usage already in the earliest 
Buddfiist translations. Cf. Thom'ls Watters* remarks of nearly a century ago in chapter 
eight of his . Essays on the Chinese (Shanghai: Presbyterian Mission Press, 

1889) which deals with the representation of Sanskrit cases by Chinese particles. 


3 7. "Perfective M#j;lcles in the ts^uage,” Journal of Chinese Linguistic s, 

; l!.,y '■ - ' 'y ] ’ 

5 (197T;, 66[of 55-74J*- ■ . ■ 

V ‘ ' I ’ ‘ ' s’ -.t ■ ^ . i - 

38. This extends even to ‘such fesftiwee ' demonstrative pronouns. Che 

(cf. tsia ’’M ^Tor example, was ^not t^^'.'as a demonstrative until early in the 
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T’ang period. It is found frequently in Tun-huang texts and in the works of such 
Buddhist poets as ’’Cold Mountain" ^ lU Ch'en Chin-wen i/S % , 

"Chin-chin chin-shin-tz'u ’che’ te iai-yuan [The Origins of the proximate Demonstrative 
chey^ ^ Chung-kuo Yu-wen [Chinese Philology 

6 (cumulative 133) (December 22, 1964), 442-444. One wonders whether it is only 
a coincidence that the demonstrative pronominal adjective in Khotanese is sa. See 
R.E. Emmerick, ed. and tr., The Khotanese Surangamasamadhisutra (London and 
New York; Oxford University Press, 1970), glossary, p. 130. Much important work 
remains to be done in order to make clear the full impact of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
on the development of Han languages. 

39. On the Indo-Buddhist origins of the fan-ch’ieh system of spelling, see Konishi 
Jinichi ^ — , "Shisei oyobi hansetsu ko I. An Examination of the Four 

de-ri. 

Tones and the fan-ch’ieh System of Spelling ] his Bunkyo hifuron 
ko [An Examination of the Discussions from the Secret Storehouse of the Mirror 
of Literature] '^ Kyoto and Tokyo : Cfyashima shuppan kabushiki kaisha 

and Dai Nippon yuben-kai kodansha, 1948-1953), vol. 1, chap. 3, pp. 143-554? Lung 
Hsiao-yun ^ ^ , "Fan-ch’ieh ch’i-YUan k’ao-lueh [A Summary Investigation 


of the Origins of the fan-ch’ieh System of Spelling ^ , Hsueh-fenq 

44 ^ ^ _ ^ 

[ Trends in Scholarship] ^ , 2.8 (September, 1932), 26-29; Hsieh Wu-liang 




, "Fo-chiao tung lai tui Chung-kuo wen-hsueh chin ying-hsiang [The 

■ ■■ ■■ ' ^ 


influence of Buddhism’s Eastward Movement on Chinese Literature]" 

' L' ’ '"■ ' ' i*''.!' 

^ Jt ^^j^ectlon one, "Fan-yin ju Chung-kuo i ch’eng Shen Yueh ssu-sheng 

chi p’ien-wen lu-shihchih fa-chan [The Entrance of Sanskrit phonology into China 

, I ^ . .1 . ; , I ‘ ,, '' 

Leading to Shen yCIen's (441-513) Four Tones and the Development of Parallel Prose 
^nd Regulated Verse]" ' ^ a A' ^ ^ 

^ ^ Eo-chiao yil Chung-kua ;^en-hatteh (see r|ote 22), p;|3. 15- 2D 

[of 15-36]. and many other articles listed in Paul Fu-mien Yang, comp,, Chinese 
Linguistics ; A Selected and Classified Bibliography (Hong Kong ; The Chinese University 
of Hong Kong, 1974) pp. 77-^, entries 1179-1198, Tsu-Lin Mei and I are preparing 

A- 

for publication a Joint article on the origins of "Regulated Verse" ( lli-shin ff tf) 
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) prosody which will conclusively 


demonstrate its Indian origins. 

40. Lo Ch’ang-p‘ei, "Indian influence on the Study of Chinese Phonology", Sin q-jndi g n 
Studies, 1*3 (April, 1945), 115-126; A von rosthorn, "Indischer Einfluss in der Lautlehre 
Chinas", Sitzungsberichte, Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, 219.4 (1942); Chao 


Teng-yun yuan-Iiu [The Sources and History of Rhyme-Group 


Classification] ^ vj/L (Shanghai; Commercial Press, 1957). See also Yu 

Lungyu [Yu Lung-yu] fl # > "Ts'ung Shen Kua te Meng-hsi pi-t'an K'an 

Chung-Yin ku-tien weri-hua chiao-liu (Sen-kuo’s *Meng-Xi-Bi-Tan,’ Study of Cultural 
Exchange between India and China)" J/lC ^ ^ ^ iP 

^ ft? ^ j > Nanya Yanjiu (South Asian Studies) jfl ^ ^ 

2 (1981), 103-104 [of 102-106]. Yu discusses other aspects of Indian influence as well 
(astronomy, music, dance, etc) and provides a useful bibliography of Chinese studies 
on Indian civilization. 

41. Paul Pelliot, review of Hobogirin, second fasc., T*ounq Pao, 28 (1931), 95-104. 


42* See l^^e studies by Hayashi Kenzo, Tanabe Hisao, Curt Sachs, and Lawrence 
picken (Mair, "Bibliography" [note 1 above]). 

43. For an overview of the pervasive influence of foreign music during the T*ang 

^ sr 

which contributed to the growth of tz*u, see Hsu Chia-jui f/J- ^ , Chin-ku 

■■■ . 

wen-hsueh kai-lun [Outline of Literature since the Middle Ages] ^ 

(Shanghai; pei-hsin shu-chu, 1947), pp. 73-118. Two recent studies of the early history 
of the tz‘u within China are by Kang-i Chang Sun, The Evolution of Chinese Tz*u 
Poetry; From Late T’ang to Northern Sung (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1980) 
and ' Marsha Wagner, The Lotus Boat; The Origins of Chinese Tz'u Poetry in T'ang 
Popular Culture (New York: Columbia University Press, 1984). The first mentions 
T'ang emperor Hsuan-tsung's active encouragement of the introduction of Serindian 
music into the court. The second focuses on the popularization of songs by singing 
girls and their adaptation by literati poets. These are commendable histories of 

: ; III! ‘"’i • 

the early tz'u , we are still in great need of a pre-history of the tz*u. For an offer 
of extensive research materials relating to proto-tzlu, see Mair, "Bibliography," p. ii. 







44 See Wen Ju-hsien 


Titles with Explanation$] 


[Collated Dream Brook Essays] 


issued 1086-1091 


(Shanghais Shanghai ch'u-pan kung-ssu. 


47* See the "Introduction” to my Painting and Performance. 


a vague designation for Central Asia and adjacent 


areas to the west and south. 


49* A very good start at such a history is Chu Ch*ien-chih's ^ 

Chung-kuo yin-yeh wen-hsueh shih [A History of Chinese Literature Set to Music] 
ecc' . . : ■ 

4^ W ^ ^ (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1935). 


50. Chin-ku wen-hsueh kai-lun. 


51. The Golden Peaches of Samankand: A of T^ang Cxotids (Berkeley 


University of California Press, 1963), pp. 50-51. 

• >' , 'f 

52. Chinas A Short Cultural History (Londons The Cresset Press, 1958), p. 326, 
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NAMTHAR LITERATURE IN TIBET AND INDIA 
Tobdan 


Namthar^ is a typical form of writing found in Tibetan lite- 
rature. It ordinarily means biography of a religious personage. 
As such it records the journey of his life in this world beginning 
from birth till his attaining liberation from the mortal life. 

i I , . ' ■ 

The works are based on the occasional narratives given by 
the subject-lama himself and, perhaps, include information 
gathered from several 'other Sources. Therefore sometimes major 
part of such a work is found reilated in the first person. 

o, - i - i;* 

s Most common, subjects of i aiNdihthiif are the subject’s date .of 
birth, placbt of'ibiwih, paj^htfagfe^ir Wailtion, nhatos of various ' 
teachers and ‘pieces where !‘tha|fts»afcW»gs were receivedV ’ -types <'• iaf * 
teachings received; vMt^Mcfe sto^Citiaat religions Iplaces, i'mbetings * 
with important persons like ‘attd r®i%iOua leadeiPH,* Cachings’ 1 

imparted and works composed, date and place of death, etc. 

I ■ • 1, ' '•'M'-.'-' ■J-Jtf)-/ .« 

• The works are almost always executed' by one ofitbe immediate » 
disciples offliie-teipifceutiiiiais^fi I (Besides the iiamiior,i andtheHi 
imoportant dBtoIvedah Ihwie^iiMoQ ofuthe ' ^dfk'is' ‘theia 
initiator’ (bskul-mkhan), who.oalao ikj from \among the: lama’s 
disciples.'J It is often found; in <twpadi&rent sizes, viz. fgyas-pa • 
(expanded edition) .and adus^.nia .(abridged); or sometimes termed 
as rbring-po (medium). 

Since the works contain description of fallTife' of the teacher, 

these invariably appear; 'afteir(MS'aeSiteF“fii^fa^ti:‘ ^bh''d wOl1^ exei^ 

. 1 ) 

I . ‘ Ma 03 thar '(tNam^tliar)is W tPiar-pd, wliicli' flferaliy 

means complete emancipation. - ’•.'v 
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cuted as a memorial to the master, like the cAa/Ija-s' and images 
which are raised after one’s death. 


Namthars form an important source material of the history 
of Tibet, and are also greatly useful to the historians of India. 
Biographies of a number of Indian saints and scholars are found 
in Tibetan, both in original and in translation. Moreover, the 
biographies of many Tibetan saints contain descriptions of places 
in India which they visited. (Guisseppe Tucci, an eminent Euro-: 
pean scholar of Tibetology had demonstrated the usefulness of 
this kind of literature in the reconstruction of Indian history long 
before, by presenting a translation of important extracts from a 
few selected Namthars.? ’ • 


We do not know when and how exactly this kind of work 
originated in Tibet, Speaking about the origin of ‘Khrungs- 
rabs’ (Histories of Incarnations)— works similar to Namthars— 
A.I. Vostrikov remarks that, “A prototype, of such works may, of 
course, be found in the Buddhist Jatakas-the legends on the 
feats of Buddha in hi$ previous incarnations.”® From this we can 
easily deduce that translation from the Indian literature inspired 
the development of Namthar literature. , 


Acharya Atisha’s (d. 1054) Namthar written by Brom-ston 
(10>1 1 -1064) is the . first work of this kind . known to us.* . Prior to 
this, there is dearth in the availability of not only Namthars but of 
all kinds. of literature generally in Tibet, due to several] reasons, 
which are well known to the historians. However, we find a 
number of Namthars belonging to Atisha’s period like those of 
Naropada (d; 1039), Rinchen Zangpo (958!-lQ59), Marpa Eotsaba 


2. Guisseppe Ti^I, TI-avels.<^.T^e^0IS^^^^^Swat VaU^y, Calcatt^ 1940. 

3. A. 1. Vostrikov, ; 1970 (Traoslatiopi 

H. C. Gupta)."' , ■' 

4. Nag-tsho Lo-tsa.-ba tshui-khrims rGyal-ba, Jo-bo rje dPakldan Mar-tm 

mdzad Ye-shes kyi rNam-thar rGyas-pa, . . 
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(1012-1097), Mila-Raspa (1040-1123), etc. Thereafter it is avail- 
able continuously. 

Many great lamas are supposed to be reincarnations of life 
after life as some of them are supposed to have lived a number 
of lives. For example Rinchen Zangpo is believed to have had 
nineteen births. If Namthars of all the lives of a few important 
lamas were available, they could have been of immense value. 

Like Lamaism, this tradition is also followed by the Bonpos, 
the adherents of pre-Buddhist religion of Tibet. The Zhang- 
Zhung Nyan-rgyud® is a collection of more than a score of such 
biographies, besides many other similar works existing here and 
there. They are short and stereotyped and generally lack distinc- 
tiveness and originality. Subject of description is limited to 
religious aspect Only and very little information is available about 
the subject lama. * - 

It is, possible, that these works are based on some ancient 
models, but they themselves cannot be old^ than the works cited 
above like the Atisha’s , Namthar.y One major reason for this is 
that the accompanying work, i.e. the works collected in the volume 
containing the above biographies^ fudeal with the decline of Bon. 
This period must correspond to the later ascmidahcy^pf Buddhism 
i.e. tenth century and afterwards. , Secondly, they appear to have 
much resemblance in style of writing and the nature of , contents 
to an Indian work— the biographies of eighty-fonr siddhas*. which 
belongs to later than tenth century; It was written by Abbhaya- 
datta and translated into Tibetan by gelong Mondub Sherab. * . , 

Dates of both composition and translation of this work is 
not yet known. The work conld not have been completed before 

“ ./■' : V;:, ^ ^ , 

5, rdZogs-pa chenpo Zhmg^zhung sHym^rgy^i kpi hrgyudrpa^iblmnaH rmmr 

•Itar- , --V 

6, dGe-slong sMon-grub Shes-rab, ^Pk&gs-yui Gruthchm-pa rgyad-chu rTsa- 
bzhiH rNam^par thar^pa rnams. 
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•the appearance of all the ftiglity-four siddhas. Regarding the 
period of these siddhas, Upadhyaya’ says on the authority of 

Benoytosh Bhattacharya and itahul Sankrityayan that the number 

eighty-four must have l>eeaeonxpleted by twelfth century A.D. 

iLir period is lcuo>vu to eictead from A.D. 633 to 1200. As such 
the above work must have been, completed only by the end of 
twelfth century or early tliirteeuth century. However, possibly a 
good part of it must have boen based on earlier works. 

As Lamaism spread towards India in the west, in the areas 
bordering Tibet, like Spiti, Ladalc. Zanskar, Kinnaur and Lahul, 
this form of writing also developed there. One major reason 
favouring such a sitaation was that the centre of development of 
both Bon religion and Brniddhism (latter spread) was in Zhang- 
zbung (Guge) in Western. Tibet. Rinchen Zangpo even worked 
actively in Spiti, Kinnaur anc3 Ladak and he established a number 
of monasteries in these areas, including the famous Tabo monas- 
tery. Several of his incarnations have appeared in these areas 
and Kye monastery in Spiti aad Kanam in Kinnaur were their 
seats. His Kamthar® thexefore had been a constant source of 
inspiration, n Moreover Western Tibet had been the gateway for the 
pilgritms from Tibet visiting Kaslimir, Jalandhara (Kangra in Hima- 
chal Pradesli), and Tddyeina ot Urgyan (Swat valley in Pakistan), 
birth-place of Guru Padmasarabliava. These pilgrims had, in turn, 
to pass invariably through SpM,* Kinnaur fete. Lama ^pilgrims were 
toatfid with respect i® Mtise iWks.S Namthars of a few ' sut^ 
pilgrinii>sadh .asi.rGod-tshangpa ( 11 89- 1259)», Urgyan Ras-pa 
( 1223-1 they have faithfully recorded 

their experiences and ohsenations while journeying through 
thesearea8."S o 






N. N- Upadhyaya, TantrikBmdh^na^a Am Sahitya, K&&bi, 1958. 

K,u-g© 'Khyiw’JOW ' Lo-isMa Rih-chen 

hZang-po'i ‘Khrmgs-rab ikS’a-spyaid sgron-ma rnam-thar Shel-phreng pu-gu 

••■■rg'jittrf.-. s-'Vtv'iu 

rGyal-ba rffod-ishemg-pa’i rlStmthr. ' ■ ' *; ' 
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Siddha sTag-tshang Ras-pa, original name Ngagdbang rGya- 
mtsho, ( 1 6th century), came from Tibet on pilgrimage to India 
like other pilgrims, but he decided to settle in Ladak after com- 
pletion of his itinerary. There he patronised the famous Hemis 
monastery. His namthar^® is the first work of this kind known 
to us to have been composed in this part of India. Initiation to 
this work was given by sTan-pa Dar-gyas, one of the attendants 
or disciples (gro-pa) of the teacher and some other disciples and 
was completed under the patronship of king of Ladak Seng-ge 
rNam-rgyal (1590-1635) and queen sKal-bzang sGrol-ma. Nam- 
thars of two more prominent lamas, Sherab Zangpo and De-ba 
Gya-mtsho. are believed to exist, but so far they have not come 
to light. Sherab Zangpo went to Tibet where he became an ardent 
follower of the reformed sect (Gelugpa) and on his return he 
converted many existing monasteries in Spiti, Ladak and Za ns kar 
into the new order.'-’ He perhaps, belonged to Ladak. Deba 
Gyatsho stayed in Zanskar and is supposed to have established 
“the Shashur rabnaEtery in Lahul.' ■ < uai, >,.j» 

In Zanskar Namthars of four lamas are available who lived in 
succession. They are gNag-dbang Tshering” (1657-1740)# bZhtad-pa 
rDorje^®, who was disciple and author of biography of Ngag-dbang 
Tshering,*® Lama KRrma, and lastly Kun-dga’ Chhbs-legs.w The 
last one was teachM* Of the famous^ European scholar Csoma de 
Koros who lived < in ’Zanskar for some years -between 1820 


and 1830. 


J br- 4 «*'?'"■ 




In Spiti we find ? only one Namthar, i.e. the Namthar of Guru 
Rang Rig.Ras.-p(a|^,J|t lis believ^ 4hat,the c^lection of: his ywks 
including the Namthar runs into about seven sections. So far 


tl. bZhad«pa Ifgag- 

4bang Tshering gi rNam-tMr Kmffu bZagg-po'i dzos-gar yid kyi bck^d ien . 

1 2, mKhasrgrub chen-pa 4f>^b^badjm -J *1; 

13. bLa-im KarmaU rffamrihar. ^ 




\*. Kun^dga' Chhpjsjkffislfyiif^tuiP^bor^.i jrjdi'i ciui 
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only two of them have been found, the second (kba) and fourth 
(nga) sections. This undoubtedly indicates the existence of at 
least four sections, ka, kha, ga, and nga, if not more. This fact 
is farther corroborated from the following statement contained m 
one of the sections of the work itself: ‘as many works (codec 
tions of sayings and teachings) of the Guru as exist there, those 
whose prints have been prepared are the volume -kha' and t e 
small one which follows here” i.e. nga section. The main reason 
..arts of the works atc not available appears to be that 


The biography of the teach(^,r^Vf^tbftI;|i? was (jpntemporary 
;ing, ipe-idan, rNam-tgyal,c#.,i4t^ H^^o®® re^al period is 
'feen c. . A.D. 164(Kl67-5v ' Th^> t seiv^ral • other ■ persons 
ed in the biography but they ati' tbem^lves unknown+lo us. 
1 the king of Zanskar whose name ‘ts mentioned in the bio- 
)hy, does not hnd place in the two genealogical lists of kings 
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of Zanskar. Thus taking cue from the above we get the year of 
his death as A.D. 1683. Now taking into account the full cycle of 
60 years and the available years of the additional 12-year Qycle, the 
age works out to 64 years and his date of birth to 1619. It would 
not be unreasonably long, even if we add another cycle of 1 2 years 
to the age of the teacher, thereby making 76 years and extending 
the date of birth back to 1607. 


He belongs to Dugpa Kargyudpa sect. He was widely tra- 
velled in India, Tibet, Nepal and Bhutan, in the days when he had 
to go on foot all the way depending on alms only. Here follows 
the teacher’s Namthar. 


TRANSLATION 

HERE BEGINS THE WISHGRANTING TREE LIKE PRAYER 
FOR COMPLETE EMANCIPATION OF REVERNED 
' RANG RIG RAS-PA . 

' j '-ftti'iri f'''' ‘ ■ ■ : ..'Jti!' 

St*)" 1 ’ I 

Salutation to Guru Ati-J&anaya 1 Bowing down at his feet, 
1 go to the refuge of the glorious and excellent teacher Rang Rig 
Raspa, the embodiment of kindness of all the Jinas.* Favour me 
with kindness, the most affectionate one. il* ri-) , 


•V 




; HI 


Lord Rang Rig (Raspa), the excellent leader of the siddhas, 
spread the knowledge of sGrub (meditation), rGyud (tantra) and 
bsTanpa 4.thfe reli^onieC* Bud<lha),'f% all; the^ directions here in 
the country of Himavat, in the inaiiaef of saint. ’ With the magic* 
of kindness of the great teach^, in the tiine of KaSi,! describe here 
in hrieF, for increasihg faith,*'® 'him, of the others anii ^ mywlf,' 
the performances shown by him in wonderful manner, between the 
time of his appear|iace iu |hi^ ,an|l |i»s <^eparture for the 
others’ benefit. _ 

The person’s birthplace is Stejim^ju ipBpiti^ ip the mNgaris. 
He was born as a son to lanja Shakya Tshering and 



border of 
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Dolma on the tenth day of- -in sheep year. I bow to him. At the 
age of three years, sitting in the VajrSsana posture, he explained the 
religion to the gathering of children. While doing so, it is said, 
he visualised the embodiments of his earlier and future lives. 
He who is able to see the three times clearly, I bow to him. 

At the age of seven Pad-dkar Phrin-le became his teacher and 
he became the former’s devotee by first offering the crest of his 
hair, and was initiated as Kun-dga’ rGya-mtsho. Thus was he 
ordained. 

Then while serving the professor for some years, he received 
instructions specially on dbang (power), lung (precept), man~ngag 
(religious discourse) and zab-khrid (mystics). While attempting 
to meditate in the solitude, clear perception arose in his mind. 

At the age of twelve he visjted NagarkotrU For the benefit 
of self and the others he accomplisheii there long prayers. From the 
Phagmo (rDorje PhagmO, Vajravarahi) he received the power of 
fire.® Thus the warmth of happiness grew in him there. 

At mThe-bong Magur (margul in Lahul), he acquired mira- 
culous powers. The appearance of Eka^jati in physical form 
fulfilled his objective. At Manju . cave! (Spiti) he accomplished 
meditation of Vajrapapi. He saw the god in reality and 
absorbed in himself.- ^ . •.d; £nt’5t bv-l 

,,S • t.j .-i.. ;■ f-'* t 'iO Sfi. 

From dPag-bsam , Yc-shes, ete., some siddha teachers, he 
received instructions on &nd izab-bshad. 

With the power gained from the^, lie l^ew away the distraction 
of 'his mind and, greeted the, haui|Sirsf|(,j|neditatioa.at uncerto^ 

'fit tspf ',a ^ . 

ix/k:!.. ,/;«;»:».« bn the 

'‘■'''"•■'■•^^t^-iightemdria^^^ frdm 
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the heart of Avalokiteshvara. At Bodhgaya he remembered the 

Buddha of the Bhadrakalpa. 

After having visiting all the places of pilgrimage in India 
and Nepal, his body was suffering from temperature and 
illness and his fiesh was reduced to skin. Despite this he sat in 
meditation at bDe-chen sTengs for twelve years. 

While paying visit to rJe-bstun sGam-snyong, the latter bes- 
towed on him the epithet of Rang-rig-pa— one who has aquired 
knowledge himself— and gave complete instructions on dbang, 
lung and man-ngag. Thus he became the principal disciple. 

He stayed at sTag-sor Yang-dag ’Jog for three years. There 
he received wonderful instructions of Phy (out), Nang (In) and 
gSang (secret) from the eighth Urgyan-rgyu-phrul which opened 
for hinii the hundred gates of^ steh-brel l^atityasamutapada). 

He visited Grub-dbang-rje and from him he learnt how to 
reflect bn the trtie' and false nature bf the new and old form of 
dbang and lung, mixed up with one' another like the essence’ of 
the sun. Teacher and pupil’s mind and heart joined there. ■ - ' ^ > 

At lake gYu-mtsho (Lake Yamdok) at Tsari in (in Tibet), 
siirpassing in two ^'eaces, he crtopleted the meditation and ful- 
filled two bbj«:ti^es.' Traffic oF the excellent leadei'bf three Wofhis 
^jjibad’like the lustreyflighfe^^’^^'l^f^^V ‘bii/ kut. 

He completed thrice the ‘Prophecy’ (a work) of rDo-rje 
bTsunmo. Reaching at sMra-bo Khros y.a wonderful prophecy 
was made when he was fully entrusted with thf high duty on the 
three paths of Khros (anger), Nag (black) and Zab _ (secret) by 
Nyang-rig Chhos-dbang-Je, n ;• ■ i ' ; 
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As his ’own interest was fulfilled, now it was time to work for 
the benefit of others, for liberation of the innumerable unfortunate 
and untamed ones. He became a well established and perfectly 
learned one who was incomparable and unrivalled. 

He joined Tibet and Nepal, as if a wonderfully big bridge was 
constructed. He restored the declining temple of Kha-shor (in 
Nepal) by offering golden badge, dome, chain, etc. After doing 
as many good deeds, he witnessed the signs of virtues there. The 
matchless saint and courageous wandering hero roamed fearlessly 
through all the places in India, Nepal, Tibet and Uddyan, alone 
like (the horn of) a rhino. 

While pondering over the welfare ofthe others, he visited 
alone as if in thought, the six yojana wide great kesar-growing 
ground in. Pushpahari (perhaps Pampur in Kashmir) situated 
amidst thirty-six lakh villages. 

On twenty-seventh day of ninth month of water-hog year, in 
a miraculous sight at Khri-bstan Vihar, which is like a heavenly 
castle, the frame of the body amalgamated with the Dharamdhatu 
in a moment’s time. 

, •.■■'I V ' SI'- 

, The devouts and persons like me who were seen with merciful 
eyes by him, obtained the remains (ring-srel) of his heart, tongue 
and eyes and erected his images and chaityas. Thus the great 
wave of welfare of others was accomplished. 



Your chaitya is worthy tff’ seeing,^ hearing and remembering, 
and needs 'to- be protected. All those worshipping, honouring, 
praying and circumambulating This wishgfanting chaitya will be 
led on the path of liberation to the abode of gods, , ■ 
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Whose meditating image is clad with beautiful white cotton, 
the precepts declaring 84,000 dharamskandhas, whose mind has 
unwavering faith in the self- born dharamkayas, the king of faith 
of three worlds, I pay obeisance to him. 

I pray, that I and the others like me may be able to understand 
the deeds of this world and every future life, like you. With the 
help of the four essentials of cooperation for welfare of the others, 
we may be able to attain liberation, and I may be able to acquire 
power to lead others to liberation. 

This was composed by Lung Ngag-dbang rDo-rje, an ignoble 
disciple of the lord himself. 

May this bring good luck and glory ! 
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AT/or’ 


^ ^ ^ ‘ ,w Os, • ; ^ 

3fT' ^zj< • 5;i- •a)z«nrj 

■^■/:^^«U'(a«^| jjgvj- xi^- __ 
j ga-5^'<^i3C- 1 

c;'<5>^c£Y 

'^' '\^^' %-^' I ^Ir^- 

^ '.^c:n^z>f ■ ^‘5 ■ j 

<^^ef .i^^c^‘'^/wr'5^-'w|- 1 5^<i4“^- a^ai-o^sj- 
Qcrzsr-^^- ‘r):^nx-a- O^aZiTj C^- Oj^s^- 

rw- ^^-Vj 4-a* ^•%^' 

^^•^■^Skr* «]2iJnr/T^^' «T'*I 

<^<T|^c‘nT' a^s^':2r;^'«y--s^-^n)::^-/^^(^-Ar<;sr* 

j 5?^' 
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Arc <5y^ •c,CT)'^ci-^«^ ^svC ' i 

a^tf{-2r- Sr«sr|^si/-^sr- 
^o] ^CTjzsr rvr I 

^3,' I 

m 'y^' 

^ c^ac- •4^- zr^l ;rc:- ^ 

\ §.^’ ^ ^ •'^AT ^■zsr ■ 5V<3?^ I 

^|r I ^^^-^eni- 

j;cz- rir^3^-^-^' pC j 


[zsf/ar- 



elwnr- 03^-^ I 

j ■ *i'f ' ' ’•* ''1“ 

I *^-^3y" ^iT-nx j ■'^■■' '* ‘ 

^':‘ ‘.iW-t' ^ S' lr^,si*‘!_|i“» ’ ,._^ 

£;^an, A|'q' 
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a%^ ■■^^ ' ’"j 

m 4 H^■f^^«)•f^c‘ ^ff^' ’^f ari^ ■ 

c^^=!^r^^-5^^j 

^ g5C«<s^ai‘ 

'%7>5\A^' 

^‘^'^'nx^' rlc^^■‘^::l^■>c| -s^ 

c^'zsr-^- ^U'-^’ •'■• ' 

acraj' zcrm^vf ‘■Tos^-'- 

rus^v^oil ;■ .; 

■ ■' ' tf ^ :■: Sis-:iiii|S;;;|ii'|iMi^^i^8 

/■'‘■■JU:: . 'f'!* 
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SRIAUROBINDO THE POET AND THINKER 
By Nirmalya Ghatak 

Publisher : Smt. Kuntala Bhattacharya, 11/1, Benode Behari 
Haidar Lane, Shibpur, Howrah, 1988 
pp, 285, Rs. 50,00 


Sri Aurobindo continues to be a controversial and misunder- 
stood figure, perhaps the loneliest of poets and prophets. Both 
devotees and those that are not have their own difficulties and 
confused the issues. Few have a matching mind and not many 
can write well. The result is one of the most outstanding literary 
and spiritual geniuses remains remote from the reading public. 
His gift still await evaluation. Opinions, either in favour or 
against are not evaluation. 


Here is a devotional work on twin allied aspects of Sri- 
Aurobindo as poet and seer. This ought to be a help to those 
who' are approaching Sri Aurobindo for the first time. Sri- 
Aurobindo was, as he himself held first and foremost a poet. The 
earliest works, written in England are more British than Indian. 
Returning home he returns to Indian themes, mythical romantic, 
narrative, followed • by* a short period of intellectual debates and 
high queistionings. Yoga 'btings in another shift and we have a 
large number of lyrics or sonnets. :The whole thing culminates 
in ‘Savkri’, a work yet adjttdged. " In passing the author 

refers to SriAurqbindo’s ‘ thea^„df poetry and mentions the fact 
of levels of inspiration 'as evolution.,. He also draws a distinction 
between the poet and: t^e can be' expressed 

or embodied in prose he briefly refers to ‘Pilgrim of Conscious- 
ness’, SriAurobindo’s thoughts in several prose works, Sri- 
Aurobindo’s balance and cosmic sweep never fail him. As the 
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Times Literary Supplement reviewer suggested, SriAurobindo 
writes as if he was standing among the stars. Indeed the author 
calls SriAurobindo the ‘Star of stars’ and draws attention to 
his images and the quality of imagination (which may not be 
imagination), as in ‘Rose of God’. But of course ‘Savitri’ has 
more of this overhead strain and on a larger scale. A whole 
chapter is given to ‘Savitri’ in which he quotes passages and 
attempts a little comparison. The attitude is one of unqualified 
admiration. 

This posthumous publication based on reverential study, will 
appeal to the initiated. But the wider reading public may have 
difficulties. Admiration is not the same as sensitive analysis. 
The theory of poetry should have been explained rather than just 
quoted. The prose works too which show the unity and range of 
SnAurobindo’s thought on subjects other than poetry have been 
somewhat neglected. And is poetry to be valued because of its 
‘thought’? Was SriAurobindo really a philosophical poet’ 
After all as Mallarme told Degas, poetry is written not with 
Ideas but with words. SriAurobindo’s language and style deserve 
closer attention. Is the single chapter on ‘Savitri’ sufficient for 
Its importance ? One n^eed not elaborate. Of course any en- 
counter with this" oecumenical visionary brings its own reward. 
The true Tikakar, the ideal interpreter is stiU in limbo. 
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